








ALY NINUM WIDOWS 


SAVE MONEY on PAINTING 


at VALLEY VIEW... reports Providence (R.1.) Housing Authority 












@ The experience of the Providence Hous- 
ing Authority reported here... as that 
of countless others, is proof positive that 
aluminum windows actually do save you 
money year after year on maintenance 
expense. 

As you plan new buildings, insist on 
“Quality-Approved” aluminum win- 
dows. They’re available from many 
manufacturers in all styles—double-hung, 
casement, awning and projected. All 
have been tested against rigid perform- 
ance standards and approved. 
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Sweet’s (Section 16a/ALU), or write 
for Free copy. Address Dept. JH-3. 
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Quauty Manufacturers rhisoctalion 
G) APPROVED 75 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


MEMBERS: Alcasco Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich. ¢ The Wm. Bayley Co., Springfield, Ohio © Bourne Products, 
Inc., El Cajon, Calif. ¢ Ceco Steel Products Corp. (Sterling Aluminum Window Division), Chicago, til. « Cupples 
Products Corp., St. Lovis, Mo. * Duralite Window Corp., Knoxville, Tenn. « Fentron Industries, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash, ¢ Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ General Bronze Corp., Garden City, N. Y. © Metal Arts 
Mfg. Co,, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. © Reynolds Metals Co. (Parts Division), Louisville, Ky. © The F. C. Russell Co. 
(Aluminum Division), Bristol, Pa. ¢ J. S. Thorn Co., Philadelphia, Pa, ¢ Universal Window Co., Berkeley, Calif. « 
Ware Laboratories, Inc., Miami, Fla. © Windalume Corp., Kenvil, N. J. 























Developer and Plumbing Contractor 


“team up” with 
AllianceWare Fixtures 
in Merchandising 300 Homes 


When Ted Bentley and Fred Wallace, Jr. began 
planning Highland Acres and Rolling Park 
Vianor homes sites in the City of Chester, a sub- 
urb of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, their previous 
experience in home development made them 
realize the extreme importance of fine bathrooms 
as a home sales-feature. 


So it was a natural for them to team up with their 
plumbing contractor— Madsen Plumbing and 
Heating Company —in selecting sanitary ware 
fixtures that will be sales features in each of 


ALLIANCEWARE, INC. 


Alliance, Ohio 
BATHTUBS « LAVATORIES « CLOSETS « SINKS 


Plants in Alliance, Ohio and Colton, California 





Highland Acres and Rolling Park 
Manor are essentially a unit develop- 
ment featuring single-level and split- 
level homes in contemporary style. 
When completed, the area will comprise 
three hundred homes ranging from 
$10,000 to $14,000. All homes will be 
equipped with AllianceWare fixtures in 
color. The rolling topography and 
winding streets will provide a park- 
like appearance. 
Builders —Ved Bentley and Fred Wallace, Jr. 
Architect—Jack Swerman 
Plumbing Contractor 
Heating Company 
Plumbing W holesaler—J. Levitt, Ine. 


Madsen Plumbing and 





the 111 multi-level units and 146 row-ty pe houses 
which are planned. 

Their selection is AllianceWare — chosen for sev- 
eral practical reasons. Both organizations believe 
in AllianceWare because of past performance 
on previous projects of similar character. 
Second, the wide choice of the beautiful colors of 
AllianceWare makes possible the keying of deco- 
ration arrangements in pleasing variety. and 
third. the popular acceptance of AllianceWare 
in the Philadelphia area will be a distinet aid 
in successful selling. 
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JOHN P. ROBIN, 
former executive director of the Pitts- 
burgh Redevelopment Agency and until 
recently Pennsylvania's secretary of coin- 
merce, has been named president of the 
newly formed Regional Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation, set up in early 
August to promote industrial development 
in the Pittsburgh area 

Mr. Robin’s successor in the redevelop- 
ment agency~ post, Howard B. Stewart, 
meanwhile, was appointed to a vacancy 
on the Allegheny county board of com- 
missioners in early November and has re- 
signed from the redevelopment agency 
Theodore L. Hazlett, Jr., the agency's 
chief counsel, has been named acting 
director pending appointment of a per- 
manent successor to Mr. Stewart 


FERN M. COLBORN, 

chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare, co-sponsored by 
NAHRO and the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, is the author of a just published 
volume “Buildings of Tomorrow: Guide 
for Planning Settlements and Community 
Buildings.” In her extensive field work 
throughout the country with the National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers, Miss Colborn has visited 
the 30 or so new buildings put up by 
settlement houses in the past ten years 
Predicting that twice this number may go 
up within the years immediately ahead, 
Miss Colborn has put together a series of 
practical guides that range from site selec- 
tion considerations to the details cf floor 
coverings, lighting, heating, maintenance 
She repeatedly urges settlement house 
executives and board members to consult 
with city planning and urban renewal 
agencies on site selection and includes a 
section on how to work with federal and 
local housing agencies in getting settle- 
ment house facilities included in public 
housing projects. 

A housing paper that Miss Colborn de- 
livered this spring before a session of the 
National Conference of Social Work in 
San Francisco is due to be published in 
the Journal of Social Work. Title of the 
paper: “Public Housing Movement To- 
ward Desegregation and Integration,” ex- 
cerpts from which are also scheduled to 
appear in the JouRNAL oF HousINnG 


J. LAURENCE PHALAN, 

chief economist of the Boston Housing 
Authority and a member of NAHRO’s 
Research and Statistics Committee, is the 
author of an article titled “The Private 
Business of Public Housing” appearing in 
the September-October number of the 
Harvard Business Review. The article is 
a challenge to businessmen to understand 
the economic necessity of the public 
housing and urban redevelopment pro- 
grams and to support them in recogni- 
tion of their relationship to the general 
economic health of their communities. 
The Review notes Mr. Phalan’s long- 
time experience in the public housing 
and economics fields and suggests that 
the author’s straightforward, problem- 
solution approach to his subject should 
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be of particular interest to businessmen 
concerned with rising real estate taxes. 
plant location, consumer markets, and 
related subjects. 


BEATRICE G. ROSAHN 
has just completed writing a pamphlet 
on housing management to be used in 
the overseas housing program of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 
The booklet, tentatively titled “Housing 
Is More Than Shelter: An Introduction 
to Housing Management,” was written 
for the American University, which is 
under contract with ICA to publish it. 
Mrs. Rosahn has had long experience 
in the housing management field, having 
been a housing manager for the Federal 
Public Housing Authority: an active lead- 
er in NAHRO’s management activities 
when the first PWA and USHA projects 
were built: and a co-author with Abra- 
ham Goldfeld of Housing Management, a 
management textbook still distributed by 


NAHRO 


JOHN P. RILEY, 

director of development for the New 
York City Housing Authority, has resigned 
his authority post effective January 1, 
1956 to accept a position as vice-presi- 
dent and chief engineer of the Ibec 
Housing Corporation in New York City. 
The corporation is an affiliate of the In- 
ternational Basic Economy Corporation, 
founded in 1947 to promote economic 
development in various parts of the world 
through modern technology. Currently it 
is building a 1625-unit housing develop- 
ment in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Riley joined the authority in 1939, 
serving first as construction deputy and 
then as chief engineer. In 1945 he was 
appointed chief of development jor the 
authority and has held that post ever 
since. In accepting Mr. Riley’s resigna- 
tion, authority Chairman Philip J. Cruise 
noted that “Few men have contributed 
more to the success of New York City’s 
public housing program. Since 1939 he 
has supervised the development of more 
than a billion dollars worth of housing. 
Methods he introduced which resulted in 
greater economy and efficiency for us 
have also had an impact on large-scale 
housing throughout the country.” 


DAN R. HAMADY, 

assistant to the administrator in charge 
of international housing activities, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, repre- 
sented the United States government in 
late October at a nine-day meeting in 
Geneva of the housing committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, a 
United Nations agency. In addition to 
attending the meeting, which ran from 
October 19 to October 28, Mr. Hamady 
also conferred with officials of the Inter- 
national Building Documentation Center 
in Paris and with officers of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration's Paris 
office. 


MRS. MERRITT R. SAWYER, 

administrative assistant with the Greater 
Gadsden Housing Authority and secre- 
tary-treasurer of NAHRO?’s Southeastern 
Regional Council, recently achieved the 
distinction of becoming the first Certified 
Professional Secretary in Gadsden and 
Etowah County. She is one of only ten 
secretaries in the whole state of Alabama 
who hold this title. The rank is awarded 
by the Institute for Certifying Secre- 
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taries, a department of the National Sec 
retaries Association. To gain the CPS 
rating, Mrs. Sawyer had to be approved 
by a qualifications committee and _ to 
complete college level examinations in 
human relations, economics, business law, 
accounting, business administration, and 
stenography. 


WILLIAM W. COLLINS, 

chief of the utilities section of the Public 
Housing Administration’s Fort Worth 
Field Office, has been named field office 
economist succeeding O. O. McCracken, 
who is now with the St. Louis housing 
and redevelopment agency (see August- 
September JourRNAL, page 256). Mr. 
Collins has been with the federal govern- 
ment since 1941 and was previously re- 
gional economist for the Federal Power 
Commission’s Fort Worth Field Office. 


JACOB L. CRANE, 

formerly assistant to the Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
writes that he is “making the rounds” in 
November and December: Oklahoma, Chi 
cago, Baltimore, Cairo, Baghdad, Athens 
and back to Piney Orchard, a new village 
in Maryland — all in his capacity as a 
housing and planning consultant 


RICHARD KOSOBUD, 

research analyst for Chicago’s Office of the 
Housing and Redevelopment Coordinator 
during the last two years, has joined the 
Chicago field office of the Public Housing 
Administration as an economist. While 
with the Chicago coordinator’s office, he 
directed many of the research studies com 
piled by the agency. 
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Just press left 
and lift out 
to wash or paint 


Removable R:O-W windows cost no more (usually much 
less) than other good-quality wood windows. Because 
we manufacture far more double-hung windows than 
any competitor, you can buy the highest quality plus 
the removable feature—plus the exclusive LIF-T-LOX 
balance at no extra cost. If you pay more than the price 
of an R-O-W window, you're bound to get less. 


WINDOW BALANCE 





R-O-W is the registered trademark of the R.O.W. Sales Co. 


See your lumber dealer or write 


R.O.W. SALES COMPANY, 1320 ACADEMY AVE. «© FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 

















ACTION GETS $250,000 FORD 
GRANT FOR HOUSING RESEARCH 

Backed by a $250,000 Ford Foun- 
dation grant for housing research, 
ACTION is launching an investiga- 
tion to find out what is standing in 
the way of the provision of adequate 
housing and how these impediments 
can be erased. 

As a first step in getting the re- 
search program organized, an attempt 
will be made to identify the main 
factors that hold back housing. Pos- 
sibility is that detailed studies will 
be made of investment incentives: 
relocation problems; development of 
housing code enforcement practices: 
the comparative costs of rehabilita- 
tion, conservation, and redevelop- 
ment; and what is needed in a public 
service program to maintain a good 
environment for vood housing. Full 
use of ACTION information and 
field service resources will he made 
available to researchers. 

Martin Meyerson, executive and 
research director of ACTION, who 
is on leave from the city plannine 
faculty of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will supervise the study and 
an advisory committee, made up of 
board members and headed by Ferd 
Kramer, of a Chicago mortgage 
hanking firm, also will participate 


URA TEAMS FORMED TO HELP GET 
CITIES STARTED ON REHABILITATION 

The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion is taking the initiative in a drive 
to get cities started on renewal pro- 
grams that emphasize rehabilitation. 
A traveling team has been formed 
to visit with local officials and busi- 
nessmen in selected cities in order to 
stimulate interest in, and help ini- 
tiate, rehabilitation-type renewal 
programs. The team has already vis- 
ited Memphis and St. Louis. 

At Memphis, the team got only a 
lukewarm greeting from local build- 
ers, Who maintained that there is no 
money in rehabilitation. However. 
the “traveling salesmen” wound up 
their two-day whistle-stop there with 
a promise from a group of local busi- 
nessmen that they would form a cor- 
poration able to handle rehabilita- 
tion work. 

The URA team is made up of gov- 
ernment officials and representatives 
of private industry. On the teams 
that visited St. Louis and Memphis 
were Mort Saber, National Associa- 
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tion of Home Builders; James Stein- 
er, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; Charles Stewart, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards; 
Beverley Mason, Federal Housing 
Administration; and S. Howard Ev- 
ans, URA. 

A complete list of cities to be vis- 
ited is not yet available but cities 
selected will already have had thei: 
“workable programs” approved and 
have started on preliminary studies 
of rehabilitation needs of run-down 
neighborhoods. 


THREE MORE STATES GET GRANTS 
FOR PLANNING UNDER 1954 ACT 

The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion in October okeyed planning 
grants under the Housing Act of 
1954 for five Massachusetts commu- 
nities, 14 flood-stricken towns in Con- 
necticut, and seven Rhode Island 
towns. 

Federal aid for the washed-out 
communities of Connecticut was 
speeded up to guarantee their quick 
recovery from the disaster. The Con- 
necticut Development Commission 
had been preparing to apply for a 
grant when the deluge occurred, so 
the state program was quickly re- 
oriented to help stricken communi- 
ties with both their immediate and 
long-range planning problems. An 
allocation from the governor’s con- 
tingency fund enabled the commis- 
sion to start work immediately and 
the federal government has prom- 
ised $87,509 to help carry the work 
to completion. 

A grant of $21,200 is to go to the 
Massachusetts Department of Com- 
merce for comprehensive community 
planning aimed at elimination and 
prevention of slums and blight in 
Wareham, Hopkinton, Maynard, 
North Adams, and Saugus. The 
planning can be used in support of 
“workable programs” in the com- 
munities that wish to proceed with 
urban renewal projects. The entire 
planning operation will cost about 
$42,400: the federal allocation will 
be matched with local funds, with 
general supervision to be paid for 
from the Massachusetts Department 
of Commerce’s operating budget. 

The Rhode Island grant, $17,500, 
marks the second one for that state 
(see December 1954 JourNAL, page 
412}. The Rhode Island Develop- 
ment Commission, recipient of the 
grant, will match the federal contri- 
bution. Towns to be included in the 
planning operation are Lincoln, 
South Kingston, Coventry, Smith- 
field, East Greenwich, Narragansett, 


e BELCO « 


SAVES YOU BIG MONEY! 






Ball bearings convert 
friction to compres 
sion. Bibb washers last 
for years. No grind. 
No leaks. No service. 


Belco ball bearing washers, 
quickly installed on leaky fau- 
cets, insure service free opera- 
tion for years. Save $1.00 or 
more per faucet per year! 
Figure it out! 

BELCO replacement stems also 
available, made to order from 
your sample stem. Sold direct 
to you. LIFETIME GUAR- 
ANTEE. Write, wire or phone 
for FREE SAMPLE and com- 


plete information. 





Miller Manufacturing Co. 


Belco Division 
5919 Tireman, Detroit 4, Mich. 


and New Shoreham. Proposed plan- 
ning calls for land-use surveys, stu- 
dies of industrial development, sur- 
veys of recreational facilities and 
public utilities, and special studies for 
the redevelopment of areas affected 
by the 1954 hurricanes 


NAME TOWNSEND TO NEW FHA 
COOPERATIVE HOUSING POST 

Dwight D. Townsend, who for 22 
years was with the Consumers Co- 
operative Association of Kansas City, 
Kansas, has been named special as- 
sistant to the commissioner for 
cooperative housing in the Federal 
Housing Administration. The post 
was created by a 1955 amendment 
to section 213 of the National Hous- 
ing Act (see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 264 

The new post is designed to pro- 
vide additional leadership and en- 
couragement in the development of 
cooperative housing projects. Mr. 
Townsend, who was on the board 
of the Cooperative League of the 
United States from 1934 to 1950, will 
work through the 75 FHA field of- 
fices throughout the nation and its 
territories to help interested groups 
secure housing under section 213. 

The FHA cooperative housing 
(Continued column one, page 372) 
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Because of the ventilator design of these Fenestra* Simplex Casement 


Windows, children just can’t fall out. The same tilt-in sill ventilators 
offer fresh-air ventilation without drafts . . . rain and snow are shed to the 
outdoors. And because they’re steel, these vents always open easily, never 
stick, swell, warp or splinter. It’s easy to wash outside glass surfaces from in- 
side the room. And Fenestra screens are easy to attach from the inside, too. 

These beautiful, durable steel windows are available in two finishes. 
The first is a “standard” Bonderized and prime painted finish. The second 
is the “deluxe” Hot-Dip Galvanized and Bonderized finish, which will 
protect the windows for the life of your building, without painting. 
Whichever you choose, you can’t buy a finer window! 

For complete information, call your Fenestra representative listed in 
the yellow pages of your phone book. Or write Detroit Steel Products 
Co.,Dept. JH-11, 2294 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 7” 


Fenestra Apartment Casements in the big Dante Housing 
Project, Buffalo, New York. Architect: Backus, Crane & 
Love, Buffalo. Contractor: J. W. Cowper Co. and Corbetta 
Construction Co. 
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CILCSTTC simp.ex CASEMENT WINDOWS 


NDUSTRIAL WINDOWS + METAL BUILDING PANELS 


* HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE DOORS 
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OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 


1313 East Sixtieth Street 
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Subscriptions to the JOURNAL OF HOUSING are 
$5; also available through membership in the 
Association at the rate of $12. Special issues, 
$1. Entered as second class matter October 25, 
1944, post office, Chicago, Illinois, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Issued monthly except 
August. 


Editor: Dorothy Gazzolo. Editorial Associ- 
ates: John S. Lynch and Lorraine Ulrich. 
Advertising Manager: R. M. Trevett. 
Regional Reporters: New England, Harold 
Taylor, New Haven; Middle Atlantic, 
Robert Moyer, Baltimore; Southeastern, 
George L. Davis, Atlanta; North Central, 
Bette Jenkins, Detroit; Southwest, Marie 
C. McGuire, San Antonio; Pacific South- 
west, News—Dorothy Brunsell, Kern 
County; Photography — Fred H. Anthon, 
Contra Costa County; Pacific Northwest, 
Rose Morry, Seattle. Cover: John Brad- 
ford. 


THE COVER 
A section of Boston’s vast 1500 unit 
Columbia Point development, built 
under the Housing Act of 1949 and 
opened for occupancy in April of 
last year. Cover picture taken from 
an aerial view of entire project by 
Daniel Murphy of The Boston 
Herald. Photograph used through 
courtesy of the paper. 


NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 370) 
program was started in 1950. Since 
then it has enabled more than 33,000 
families to live in cooperatively fi- 
nanced homes. 

Earlier, in another move to step 
up the cooperative housing program 
under the Housing Amendments of 
1955, FHA Commissioner Norman 
P. Mason named a consumers’ inter- 
est advisory committee for cooper- 
ative housing. The committee met 
with FHA officials in September to 
discuss the implications of the new 
legislation and to consider ways of 
removing the obstacles that have 
held up progress in the past. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code Section 233) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF THE 
JOURNAL OF HOUSING, published 11 
times yearly, (August-September _ issues 
combined), at Chicago, Illinois, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1955. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi 
ness manager are Publisher, National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi 
cago 37, Illinois; Editor, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois; Managing Editor, none; Busi 
ness Manager, John D. Lange, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

2. The owner is: National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Hlinois, 
nonprofit’ organization, no stockholders. 
Officers: President Walter B. Mills, Jr., 
P. O. Box 885, Gadsden, Alabama: First 
Vice-President Robert D. Sipprell, 901 
City Hall, Buffalo 2, New York. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: none. 

Dorothy Gazzolo 
(Signature of editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
llth day of October 1955. 
Notary Public Seal Marie J. Sink 
(My commission expires August 17, 1957) 





Saves Torn-up Plumbing Saves on Outside Help 


HYDRAULIC WATER RAM 


(Can pay for itself in one application) 


Enjoy 30 Day FREE TRIAL! 


Why lose time, suffer inconvenience, waste 
dollars on needlessly costly plumbing service? 
The Hydraulic Water Ram clears severest 
blocked drain lines and sewers in minutes. No 
chemicals, no snakes, no electric cables, no 
pushing through. Saves costly outside help, 
or expensive torn up piping. Uses IMPACT- 
(HYDROSTATIC) a basic scientific principle of 
POSITIVE HYDRAULIC POWER. Shatters hard 
grease, debris, other blockage into fragments 
easily flushed down to main. Works perfectly, 
VENT OR NO VENT! Services up to 6” pipe. 
Works perfectly on all types of clogged toilets 
sinks, sewers, etc. Can pay for itself in a single 
application. Nothing to wear out. Good for 
a lifetime. Thousands in use, including over 
3,000 in government agencies. You risk noth- 
ing. Write for details on how to get free 
30 day trial at our expense. 


Write for Information, Prices, 
Details of Free Trial Offer! 


HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPT. JH-11, KIEL, WISCONSIN 





NAHB'S NATIONAL HOUSING CENTER OPENED 
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STATIONERS BIGINED. 
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A National Housing Center opened in Washington, D. C., on October 4, with 
Vice-president Nixon (pictured speaking, above) on hand to pay tribute to the 
sponsoring organization, the National Association of Home Builders. Taking in- 
spiration from the Netherlands’ Bouwcentrum in Rotterdam (see March 1953 
JOURNAL, page 92), which is primarily a trading center for the industry, and 
Canada's research center at Toronto (see January 1954 JOURNAL, page 6), 
NAHB came up with an American version of a housing hub that would serve as 
a meeting place for professionals, students, and laymen alike. The center features 
research facilities, exhibition areas for manufacturers, an auditorium, and a 
press room. At NAHRO's annual conference last month, delegates passed a 
resolution commending NAHB for the development of the center and for its work 
toward improving housing conditions in the United States. 

A permanent exhibit of the Housing and Home Finance Agency has been 
installed in the center, dramatizing the government's housing role. 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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Here’s an Entirely NEW, Revolutionary Method of 
Refuse Collection for any City, Regardless of Size! 
DESIGNED TO GIVE YOU ONE MAN OPERATED | 


PACKER TYPE REFUSE COLLECTION Ee D 
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IT’S THE LATEST development in the family of Dempster-Dump- 
ster equipment for low cost handling of refuse. A glance at the 
pictures and one immediately realizes this Dempster-Dumpmaster 
is the natural solution to ali the costly and unsanitary methods of 
refuse collection where containers of limited capacity are preferred. 





Here’s why: (1) The Dempster-Dumpmaster Detachable Containers 
always remain at the accumulation point. (2) Three sizes—1'4, 2 
and 3 cu. yds. capacities—are available to meet every requirement 
for frequent pickup. (3) Containers may be placed in or outside 
of buildings—caster equipped 114 cu. yd. containers, for instance, 
pass through single doorways into office buildings, stores, cafeterias, 
etc. (4) Only one man, the driver, is required and he never has 
to leave operator’s seat. (5) Hydraulically operated Dempster-Dump- 
master picks up each container and dumps refuse in compaction 
type body, which hauls a tremendous load. (6) No equipment 
approaches the flexibility of the Dempster-Dumpmaster for general 
service, particularly in the smaller cities. The Dempster-Dumpmaster 
is now available with compaction type bodies in 16, 20 and 24 cu. yd. 
capacities, mounted on any make truck chassis. Write us today for 
complete information. Dempster Brothers, Inc. 





Photos show the simple, natural action 
of the Dempster-Dumpmaster while 
serving a container in a housing area. 


Degas! 


Dempster-Dumpmaster serves one con- 
tainer after another. Each container 
has spring balanced lids, which are 
opened by user to make deposits, then 
closed, sealing up the refuse—elim- 
inating fire hazards, odors, rats and the 
scattering of refuse by winds or scav- 
engers! 
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DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 5115 Shea Building, Knoxville 17, Tennessee 








1955 CONFERENCE points up major issues 


need for improved federal-local relations 

need for restudy of public housing rent-income ratio 
need for more trained personnel, with broad, imaginative approach 
need for realistic 1956 legislative program 


need for wider citizen understanding and participation 


‘There was a new spirit in the al 
at NAHRO’s 22nd annual confer- 
ence in Cleveland for the four days 
October 17-20: a sense of the com- 
plexity of the urban renewal task 
in the face of current social and eco- 
nomic trends; a sense of reaching 
out for help in new directions; a 
sense of the will to get the job done. 

With a program organized to give 
delegates every possible opportunity 
to participate in discussions and to 
register their points of view on cur- 
rent problems, the conference 
brought to the fore the several con- 
crete issues noted above. These issues 
were expressed in formal resolutions 
adopted by the delegates at the an- 
nual business meeting—and __ thev 
were expressed repeatedly by con- 
ference speakers and in conference 
floor discussions. 

Federal-Local Relations 


Most vigorous statement of the 
need for improved federal-local rela- 
tions came from NAHRO?’s outgo- 
ing president, Walter B. Mills, Jr.. 
whose conference address appears 
on page 376. And the program reso- 
lution printed on the opposite page 
puts major emphasis on this need. 
Two other thoughtful statements on 
federal-local relations came out of 
the session on “Past Mistakes” (see 
pages 380 and 382)-—one from 
Mayor David L. Lawrence of Pitts- 
burgh and another from Washington 
architect Mrs. Cloethiel Smith. 


Mayor Lawrence: “We in Pitts- 
burgh have, of course, supported 
the federal redevelopment and pub- 
lic housing programs. .. But. . . I 
do not think that in our anxiety to 
preserve the federal program, we 
should come to regard it as untouch- 
able and unchangeable which 
raises the question as to whether we 
should be forever satisfied with the 
present formula or whether some 
simpler, less complex system of di- 
rect aid could be discovered.” 

Mrs. Smith: “The federal govern- 


ment is really ‘we the citizens.’ If 
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we so mistrust ourselves that we con- 
tinue to reinforce central control. 
then we'll get just what we have 
and apparently aren’t satisfied with: 
we'll get communities that are made 
out of standards and rules and direc- 
tives instead of out of people and 
trees and wood and brick. . .” 


Public Housing Changes 


A persistent theme that ran 
through most of the public housing 
sessions was the need to restudy the 
rent-income ratio now required in 
the basic pubic housing law 
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see page 


Personnel Needs 


Another resolution of the confer- 
ence was one adopted by the dele- 
gates attending the workshop ses- 
sions on “Organizing and Operating 
Neighborhood Groups for Urban 
Renewal” (see page 396)—a resolu- 
tion calling for Board exploration 
of wavs and means of getting trained 
people for the community organiza- 
tion job 

Mayor Lawrence also touched on 
personnel needs, saying: “One of 
our mistakes has been, locally and 
nationally, that we have not trained 
enough people in this work. The 
skilled people are too few; the ranks 
are too thin: we do not have the 
reserves and the replacements that 
we must, in the order of things, 
have in readiness. 

“Perhaps our first task is recruit- 
ment. It will not be easy because. 
as we all know, the nation is facing 
a shortage of able men and women 
in every technical and _ professional 
field. I frankly do not know how we 
are to get them for public service 
and hold them once we have them 
but I do know for sure that we face 
a possible breakdown in govern- 
mental services unless we do.” 

Citizen Participation 

The need to involve more and 
more people in every phase of the 
urban renewal program — public 
housing, slum clearance, neighbor- 
hood conservation, rehabilitation of 


individual homes—was expressed in 
session after session of the confer- 
ence. A report on the major move- 
ment to capture citizen understand- 
ing and participation was made at 
the Tuesday luncheon session via a 
statement on the American Council 
To Improve Our Neighborhoods. 
Mrs. Kathryn H. Stone, a member 
of the council’s executive commit- 
tee, told the delegates that “The 
mission of ACTION is to arouse 
each household in the nation to look 
at housing its own neigh- 
borhood’s—and the housing down 
town, or across the tracks—with 
fresh vision. 


its own 


“When we come to the problem 
of the slums and the decay of the 
central areas of our cities, certainly 
we face a stupendous set of prob- 
lems that constitute, in my opinion, 
an emergency requiring the total 
mobilization of community force.” 

The difficulty of achieving this 
mobilization was recognized in the 
“Past Mistakes” Reporter 
for the session, L. Thomas Appleby 
of the Norfolk authority, noted: 
“There was agreement that com- 
munity rebuilding is possible only 
when the spirit of rebirth exists 
community leaders. There 
was a variety of opinion as to which 
forces actually initiate a_ rebirth. 
Some felt that the powerful busi- 
nessmen initiate action. Others be- 
lieved a forceful professional could 
stimulate business interests to act. 
Others expressed the opinion that a 
bold imaginative plan would gener- 
ate inspiration within a community. 
Still others felt that money paid for 
officials and architects is the key to 
open all the locks. It was conceded 
that all of these elements are of 
significance. If there is one prime 
mover, it was not generally recog- 
nized.” 


session. 


among 


1956 Legislation 


The program resolution on the 
opposite page specifies what NAHRO 
regards as basic for 1956. 
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NAHRO PROGRAM RESOLUTION 


Adopted at annual business meeting, October 19, 1955 


Last year, the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials unanimously adopted a five- 
point program resolution that we felt represented the 
minimum program necessary if the broad-scale attack 
on slums and blight envisaged in the urban renewal 
concept was to be successfully carried forward. We 
think it appropriate at this time to review those rec- 
ommendations in the light of developments and 
changes of the past 12 months. 

Public Housing Program 

We called for a realistic public housing program 
to help meet the existing needs of low-income familie 
as well as the additional relocation needs that will be 
created if slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
grams are actively pursued. The program adopted by 
Congress this year once again falls far short of meeting 
that requirement. It is not only too little but con- 
tinues the wasteful practice of year-to-year planning 
We, therefore, recommend a program based on an 
annual production of low-rent public housing approxi- 
mating 10 per cent of total national housing produc- 
tion and of sufficient duration to allow intelligent and 
economy-wise advance planning on the part of the 
federal and local agencies involved. 

Housing for the Aged 

We asked that public housing legislation be amend- 
ed to remove the unreasonable requirements of hous- 
ing displaced families only, which was done, and to 
permit provision of units for single-person occupancy 
to help meet the housing needs of the aged, which was 
not. We strongly urge that Congress take this step. 
Private Construction and Slum Clearance 

1. We recognize the importance of continuing and 
accelerating the high level of private housine con- 
struction, which the private housing industry has so 
successfully accomplished. But we again point out the 
necessity of seeking better means of extending price 
levels down to the reach of lower middle-income 
families. 

2. Because of our strong conviction that private 
builders must play an ever larger part in slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal, if these programs are to 
achieve their objectives, we commend the changes 
made in housing legislation this year for the purpose 
of making Section 220 of the National Housing Act 
operative. We urge, however, that the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration show equal realism in its adminis- 
trative rulings and procedures, particularly in regard 
to the so-called “builder’s profit.” 

Cabinet-rank Housing Department 

We reaffirm our belief that the Congress should 
establish a cabinet-rank Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

Federal-Local Relationships 

As an association consisting largely of the agencies 

and individuals charged with carrying out local pub- 
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lic housing and urban renewal programs, we are most 
gravely concerned by the accelerating trend toward 
federal domination of local public housing and _re- 
newal programs. We noted this trend last year when 
we called for an improvement in federal-local rela- 
tionships based on the return to the local communities 
of the prime responsibility for the determination and 
administration of local programs. 

As a specific example of the growing federal en- 
croachment on local authority, we point to the Public 
Housing Administration's new annual contributions 
contract, which has hardened and codified an attitude 
and approach that we had hoped was susceptible to 
modification and change. The cumulative and net 
effect of the many changes, both major and minor, 
made in the form of contract, has been in one direc- 
tion only—to weaken and reduce local control of local 
programs in favor of increasing PHA domination and 
control. This, we believe, is in direct contravention 
of the letter and spirit of the public housing law. and 
of the intent of Congress in enacting it. 

We believe, too, that in the administration of the 
urban renewal program, the establishment of field 
offices has not resulted in a decentralization of author- 
ity to the field and a greater recognition of local au- 
thority and responsibility. Either because of admin- 
istrative policy or interpretation of legislation, many 
elements of urban renewal projects are sent to Wash- 
ington for review, with consequent delay and red tape 
True decentralization is a means of controlling federal 
encroachment but it has not been given a chance in 
the urban renewal program. 

We believe that the federal agencies are utilizing 
loan and grant, annual contributions, and other finan- 
cial contracts with local public agencies as a means 
of extending federal control of local programs. Thess 
contracts contain broad, general conditions that are 
binding local agencies to regulations and administra- 
tive decisions that are contained in procedural and 
operating manuals. By this means, controls are im- 
posed upon local nrnerams that eo far beyond any 
conditions provided in the basic legislation. 

We believe that the differences of viewpoint, ap- 
proach, and interpretation that we have unsuccess- 
fully attempted to negotiate with PHA and the Urban 
Renewal Administration have gone far beyond the 
normal differences to be expected in any program 
jointly administered by a centralized federal agency 
and a large number of separate local agencies. They 
are so fundamental, and so rooted in the honest con- 
victions of the parties involved, that there are con- 
tinuing difficulties in adiudication by these parties 

Because of our belief that the intent of Congress 
has been departed from and that it should once again 
be reflected in policies of PHA, URA. and HHFA, 
we therefore direct that the officers of NAHRO utilize 
every source available to bring about a restatement 
and clarification of the proper division of federal 
and local responsibility. 
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Walter B. Mills, dF. 


At the beginning of the year and 
in response to many conversations 
with NAHRO members, it was quite 
evident that the greatest service I 
could perform during the year would 
be in the field of federal-local rela- 
tions. It is in this field that I have 
tried to devote most of my time and 
efforts. Some progress has been made 
in improving this relationship but 
there is still much to be done to re- 
solve the differences in philosophy 
that prevail in the administration 
of both the public housing and urban 
renewal programs. 

We who are charged with the ad- 
ministration of the low-rent program 
in local communities throughout the 
country speak with well founded au- 
thority about the local autonomy or 
the local responsibility that is in- 
herent in the program. The federal 
agency says, sure “we are for 
local autonomy and local responsi- 
bility; without it, the programs 
would fail” . . . and then usurps 
local responsibility by issuing di- 
rectives, manual releases, and re- 
quirements that take away all local 
initiative and responsibility of action. 
Local responsibility and local auton- 
omy as envisioned by the Congress 
in the passage of the various key 
housing acts and by the sponsors of 
that legislation, I am quite certain, 
meant responsibility for the develop- 
ment and management of local pro- 
grams with freedom from federal 
control. The legislation says that the 
federal government’s role shall be 
limited to financial assistance and 
advice . . . not domination. The 
legislation says that the federal gov- 
ernment shall have a voice in three 
things—that the projects shall not 
be of elaborate design, shall be for 
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low-income families, and shall be 
operated on an economical basis. 
Federal Responsibilities 

As far as the design of projects 
is concerned, the federal agency has 
ample opportunity during the de- 
velopment period to see that the 
projects are not of elaborate or ex- 
pensive design. During the last year, 
in cooperation with NAHRO’s De- 
velopment Committee, some prog- 
ress was made in relieving the un- 
precedented control of the federal 
agency, leaving to local communities 
a greater degree of freedom as to 
type and kind of projects that are 
to be built. No longer is it manda- 
tory that we build two- and three- 
story row housing in communities 
that have never heretofore accepted 
such building types. And there have 
been other gains in the field of de- 
velopment . . . but there is still much 
more to be done. 

The second requirement of the law 
is that housing shall be built for and 
occupied by families of low income. 
Local authorities have the right to 
set rents, establish income limits, and 
admit qualified families. The federal 
government has the responsibility of 
reviewing tenant selection procedures 
and of auditing tenant accounts but 
this responsibility does not include 
the right to issue regulations that 
completely stifle local initiative and 
add excessive and unnecessary cost 
to the operation of the program in 
the matter of tenant selection and 
occupancy. 

The third requirement of the law 
is that the projects shall be operated 
economically. It is proper, therefore. 
that the federal agency audit the 
fiscal operation of each authority to 
see that it is functioning economical- 
ly. But in doing so, they should not 
establish procedures or issue account- 
ing regulations that are costly and 
wholly unrealistic when applied to 
every program, regardless of its size. 


The present accounting regulations 


and requirements of the 
agency are in themselves 
nomical. 

Decisions on all other matters per- 
taining to the operation of a local 


federal 
uneco- 


authority rightfully belong to the 
authority and should not be inter- 
fered with by the federal agency 
Under that system, local responsi- 
bility would be truly recognized in 
terms of the philosophy of the pro- 
gram that I believe was intended 
when enabling legislation was passed 
by the Congress of the United States 
in response to the needs of the peo- 
ple. 

On the other hand, it is apparent 
from their actions that federal 
agency officials feel, and their philos- 
ophy seems to be, that local housing 
authorities are a necessary evil. Their 
attitude seems to be: we must have 
local authorities since the law re- 
quires them; they have responsibility 
for demonstrating the need for their 
programs (the federal agency cannot 
force a program of low-rent public 
housing on communities that do not 
want it); they are necessary in the 
development operation (as long as 
there can be federal veto power over 
every action as to design, building 
type, and materials that are to be 
used—yes, even a veto on the choice 
of a site on which the project is to 
be built). Yes, the federal agency 
says, a local authority should have 
responsibility for the management 
and operation of projects once they 
are built so long as the federal 
agency can hold their hands, direct 
procedures, and write regulations for 
every minute step in the operation 
of the program. 


What’s Wrong? 


Recently there came to my desk 
The Housing Yearbook for 1955, 
published by the National Housing 
Conference. It contained an article 
by our friend Lee Johnson, who 
asked the question “What’s wrong 
with our program?” If you haven’t 
read the Yearbook, do so immedi- 
ately and by all means read Lee’s 
article. —To my mind, he hits the 
nail on the head. He says we have 
grown weary. We have tired of the 
long fight and we have become 
timid. He lists the six things that, 
to his mind, are the basic things that 
are wrong with our program: 
Continued column three, page 378 
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Robert D. Sip prell 


Just 22 years ago in the city of 
Cleveland. the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Of- 
ficials got its start. The housing 
pioneers who attended this first 
meeting were faced with a great 
challenge—the advancement of a 
program to clear slums and provide 
better housing for low-income fami- 
lies. It is fitting that in 1955 NAHRO 
has again met in Cleveland. For I 
believe that. as in 1933, we are on 
the threshold of a new era in hous- 
ing even more significant in scope 
and purpose than the one that began 
some 20 years ago. 

I make this statement for two 
reasons. First, as we enter the year 
immediately ahead, our public hous- 
ing agencies will no longer give any 
particular emphasis to defense hous- 
ing, war housing, veterans housing, 
or any of the other emergency pro- 
grams that have claimed so much of 
our past time and effort. For the 
first time since shortly after the pass- 
ing of the 1937 housing act, the pub- 
lic housing program will stand on its 
original purposes and merits. Sec- 
ondly, the scope of our efforts for 
better housing has been greatly 
broadened by urban redevelopment 
and urban renewal. 

Both of these developments have 
far-reaching significance for the fu- 
ture. I should like to discuss them 
briefly in terms of what they will 
mean to NAHRO in the coming year 
and what we can take away from this 
Cleveland conference that will aid us 
in approaching them. 


Public Housing 


One has only to glance at the dis- 
position record of the defense and 
war housing program during the past 
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few years to realize its implications 
for our total program. World Wal 
II housing, which once totalled 
almost 999,000 units, was reduced 
to a little over 109,000 units in June 
of this vear. By the end of 1955, 
the World War II housing program 
will be virtually at an end, just 15 
years from its starting date. 

This fact must cause us to take a 
long and searching look at our re- 
maining low-rent program in terms 
of volume, type of tenant, and ad- 
ministrative procedures. As of June 
1955, our permanent United States 
Housing Act program totalled some 
490,000 units, including projects 
under management and under con- 
struction. What we do with this re- 
maining program can mean the suc- 
cess or failure of public housing. We 
must marshal all our resources once 
and for all to show that public hous- 
ing does work—it does clear slums, 
it does provide better housing and 
a new opportunity for thousands of 
families in our lowest economi 
brackets. The most effective way to 
demonstrate these facts is to ad- 
minister the program so well at the 
local level that the ground is cut 
out from under all the selfish and 
unfair attacks that are constantls 
levelled at it. We will have as resi- 
dents in public housing a smaller 
proportion of veterans and a larget 
proportion of families directly from 
the worst of our slum areas. Public 
housing must be proven solely on its 
merits as the most effective program 
yet advanced for low-income fami- 
lies who cannot afford adequate pri- 
vate housing. 

Nor must we be deceived into be- 
lieving that this task is an easy one 
nor that we can give pat answers to 
the problems that face us. We must 
be flexible enough in our thinking 
to know that we do not have the 
final answers to everything and that 
we must constantly search for new 
and better ways. 

I am pleased to note that as we 
move ahead, we have many in oui 
ranks who are alert to the changing 
demands of the public housing pro- 
gram. I refer particularly to the 
panelists at our 1955 conference who 


were concerned with such topics as 
“Management Techniques for Com- 
bating Vandalism and Juvenile De- 
linquency,” “Special Rent-Income 
Problems of Relief Families and 
Self-Employed Families,’ “Tech- 
niques for Initiating Integrated Oc- 
cupancy.” 

Perhaps what we are driving at 
has been best expressed by the “Con- 
cept of Public Housing Manage- 
ment” that was developed by 
NAHRO’s Management Committee, 
approved by the Board of Governors 
in March 1955, and published in the 
August-September JouRNAL. ‘This 
statement says in part that while 
public housing, as always, has 
prime responsibility to conduct an 
efficient business operation, there is 
also a well-defined responsibility to 
organize operations to bring genuine 
understanding to the problems of 
the families it serves. Quoting from 
the statement: “Management must 
always maintain a careful balance 
between its business operations and 
its job of family rehabilitation.” 

Increasing social problems in ou 
cities, and indeed throughout all 
parts of the nation, have placed an 
increased burden on public housing 
to take an active part in finding 
solutions for social tensions. In a 1 
cent conference held in New York 
City by the Welfare and Health 
Council entitled “The Critical Dec- 
ade,” it is significant that of the 
multitude of- problems to be faced 
in the next ten years, housing was 
singled out as the most critical for 
the following reasons: “Not only 
does the gap between actuality and 
need appear to us to be greatest in 
housing but a marked gain in this 
sector will have a ‘multiplier’ effect. 
It will improve health, reduce juve- 
nile delinquency, relieve family ten- 
sions, and mitigate the need for 
foster placement of children.” Pub- 
lic housing can make a valuable con- 
tribution by developing methods and 
techniques of aiding problem fami- 
ilies, as well as families from slum 
neighborhoods not yet fully grasping 
the opportunities of living in decent 
housing for the first time. 

Before I leave the subject of hous- 
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ing management, I should like to 
recognize the panelists in this confer- 
ence who have been concerned with 
cutting maintenance cost and devel- 
oping new time-saving and money- 
saving methods. This efficiency not 
only impresses the housing adminis- 
trator but encourages the tenant as 
well to assume his proper respon- 
sibilities. 

An essential tool for any local au- 
thority interested in good administra- 
tion is a knowledge of its own pro- 
gram. One of the workshop discus- 
sions at this conference emphasized 
the need for a constant watch on the 
changing pattern of public housing 
occupancy in order to develop an 
adequate management program. 
There is no doubt that a careful and 
regular analysis of admissions, oc- 
cupants, and moveouts in our public 
housing developments can supply 
valuable clues as to where we are 
succeeding and failing. A careful and 
frequent look at financial and main- 
tenance reports is another essential 
for good administration. 

If we undertake these tasks with 
some of the imagination and candor 
shown at this conference, there will 
be no doubt of the outcome. We will 
open up rich opportunities for aiding 
the low-income families whom our 
programs were created to serve 
and, in doing so, we will lay before 
our local communities and the nation 
a record of accomplishment above 
petty criticisms and selfish interests. 

The Total Housing Program 

But even the effective operation 
of our public housing program is not 
enough for the years immediately 
ahead. There is a new stage and a 
new perspective in the field of hous- 
ing. Concepts of urban renewal en- 
compassing the broad area from con- 
servation and rehabilitation of exist- 
ing structures to large-seale clearance 
and rebuilding are pressing for our 
interest and attention. Urban renew- 
al—-as the embodiment of a total 
approach to our housing needs—is 
hardly a year old but already shows 
amazing promise. Any activity that 
covers so many facets of our civic 
life and affects the future lives of 
our citizens so closely must of neces- 
sity have sound community partici- 
pation and support. I hope you have 
had an opportunity to hear the con- 
ference discussions that outlined 
practical techniques for gaining cit- 
izen understanding and participation 
in both public housing and urban 
renewal. There was also a pertinent 
workshop session on organizing the 
work of local official agencies for 
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urban renewal. The conference has 
not been lacking in making available 
the results of experience in those 
communities that have undertaken 
urban renewal activities. 

All the difficult problems involved 
in the relocation of families have 
been given extensive NAHRO. §at- 
tention. As recently as July 1955, the 
Board of Governors approved the 
recommendation of its Relocation 
Committee for a sound relocation 
program aimed at orderly and effi- 
cient relocation plans that recognize 
the human needs of families dis- 
placed. 

Unanswered Problems 

But with all this activity, we must 
again recognize that we do not have 
all the answers. We have not touched 
the surface of the many problems 
that will develop in interrelating a 
program of such broad scope. We 
must use all our resources and tech- 
niques to understand the basic struc- 
ture and needs of our local com- 
munities. New methods must be de- 
veloped for estimating residential. 
industrial, and commercial needs of 
large redevelopment areas and hous- 
ing needs of the various segments of 
our population. New administrative 
forms must be advanced to coordi- 
nate the many agencies involved. 
Above all, we must retain the basic 
concept of working for people—and 
not alone for physical beauty o1 
efficiency. 

Public housing is essential to urban 
renewal. To put it in the strongest 
terms, it is very doubtful that urban 
renewal will be successful without 
public housing participation. We 
must continue to stress and press 
public housing’s recognition in the 
urban renewal program. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of the urban renewal concept is that 
it provides for the first time a com- 
mon meeting ground for all indiv- 
iduals and agencies concerned with 
better housing. In 1933, public hous- 
ing was virtually alone in its efforts 
to clear slums and revitalize declin- 
ing neighborhoods. In 1955, public 
housers, redevelopers, enforcement 
agencies, and a variety of public in- 
terest groups have the opportunity 
of presenting a common front for 
united action. 

The past 22 years have been fruit- 
ful but past accomplishments are 
small in terms of the total need. If 
we have learned anything from our 
experience, it is that a program in- 
itiated and carried forward on the 
local level is most productive of re- 
sults. For this reason alone, NAHRO 


WALTER MILLS— 
(Continued from page 376) 

1—We are weary of the long fight 

2—-We are jealous of the bureau- 
cracy we have built 

3—-We fear innovations. 

+-In protecting the tiny program 
that we have painfully started, we 
have let the federal government de- 
stroy local responsibility and_ initi- 
ative. 
5—We have failed to make hous- 
ing a challenging profession for 
young people. 

6—We have failed to enlist public 
support by failing to tell the story 
of public housing. 

Yes, I agree with Lee that we 
have grown weary of the long fight 
and that we have become. timid. 
Ours has been a long fight; we have 
been attacked by the selfish inter- 
ests. We have been called ugly names 
and we have had to fight, lo these 
many years, with people who should 
have been our allies, the federal 
agency with whom we do business. 

Yes, we fear innovations. We are 
afraid to try something new. Yes, 
we are so busy protecting our jobs 
that we have allowed the federal 
government to take over local re- 
sponsibility and initiative. 

Yes, we have failed to make hous- 
ing a challenging profession to young 
people. Look around us, or walk into 
the federal agency. Do you see any 
young faces, any eager eyes, or young 
men going places with the imagina- 
tion and the fire of youth? No, for 
the most part you will find tired 
faces with their youth and _ thei: 
energy spent. To my mind, there are 
several reasons for this situation. One 
of the reasons is not our fault; rather 
blame can be laid at the feet of the 
legislators of the United States who 
have failed to make our program a 
continuing program, one in which 
young people could stake out a fu- 
ture. But some of the fault is of our 
own making in that we have so re- 
stricted ourselves under the guise of 
economy that we have failed to pro- 
vide the income incentives that would 

Continued column one, page 422) 


has an important position as a Clear- 
ing house and spokesman for local 
experience and opinion. It has a fur- 
ther duty of supplying leadership 
based on its 22 years of progressive 
accomplishment. 

In the vear ahead, we hope that 
NAHRO can carry out these tasks 
with courage and patience. We look 
confidently for your support 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


There were only fir 
was on workshop SESSIONS, of i hic h there Were 29 
Wednesday mornings; nine on Thursday. Nine of the 29 workshops were held twice to give dele- 
gates attending sessions competing with the initial workshop a chance to go to the repeat sesston 





“The Challenge of Urban Renewal”—left to right, 
Robert F. Rowland, Providence, the session reporter; 
Upshur Evans, Cleveland; John R. Searles, Jr., 
Washington, D.C., chairman of NAHRO’s Redevel- 
opment Section: James W. Follin, Commissioner of 
the Urban Renewal Administration; and Joseph P 
McMurray, New York state housing commissioner. 





Report on ACTION—luncheon session. Left to 
right, session chairman Ernest J]. Bohn, director of 
the Cleveland housing authority; Mrs. Kathryn H 
Stone, member of ACTION’s executive committe: 
and featured speaker; George Gund, president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company; and outgoing chair- 
man of the T & M Section, William F. Knop. 
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general sessions of the 1955 NAHRO conference—plus the banquet. Emphasi 
Ten workshops were held on Tuesday and 







































Opening sesston of the conference 
Left to right, The Very Reverend Mon- 
signor Leo A. Geary of Buffalo, who gave the 
invocation; NAHRO President Walter B. Mills, ]r.; 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator Albert M 
Cole; and Judge George C. Edwards, Detroit 





Session on profiting from past mis- 
takes. Left to nght, L. Thomas A p ple by, 
Norfolk, sesston reporter; Sam B. Zisman, San 

Antonio; session chairman Henry S. Churchill of 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Cloethiel W. Smith, Washington, 
D. C.; and Mayor David L. Lawrence of Pittsburgh 


Community participation session. Left to right, 
Daniel R. Elliot, Cleveland: Dr. Antoinette Fried, 
Newark; William F. Rafsky, Philadelphia housing 
coordinator; Mrs. Maynard Krueger, Chicago; and 


J. R. Adams, the session reporter 
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Pittsburgh’s Mayor David L. 
Lawrence made the following address 
to the general session on Wednesday 
on “Profiting by Past Mistakes 

in Community Rebuilding” 


It is easy to see that the members 
of NAHRO are not even most re- 
motely politicians. The Hatch Act 
has certainly taken hold with a 
vengeance. 

For one thing, you hold your con- 
ventions in October, during the very 
climax of the campaigning season. 
So I, as a practicing politician and 
campaigner for my party, always 
must drop a day or so from my politi- 
cal schedule when you are kind 
enough to invite me to meet with you. 

But when your officers ask me to 
come, I always do so, because, to 
my mind, there is no more important 
domestic problem than the recon- 
struction of our cities and the re- 
newal of our urban centers. You are 
field troops in that work. It is always 
good to be at a NAHRO conference. 

Your political naivete really 
shows, however, when you ask a pub- 
lic official to speak on past mistakes. 
It is against all the political rules to 
talk about mistakes, except when you 
accuse other people of making them. 

More seriously, I think that this 
discussion is an excellent choice of 
topic. Just as much as politicians, 
technicians can become wedded to 
the past, prisoners of a theory, afraid 
to admit error. 

It is, therefore, necessary for all of 
us to review and re-evaluate; to con- 
sider if things are working just as 
we had hoped; to open our minds 
to new concepts and be willing both 
to originate and to accept departures 
from our accustomed patterns of 
thought. 


Too Little Done 


Of course, an unkind person could 
immediately offer a criticism of our 
program topic by pointing out that it 
is difficult to profit by past mistakes 
in community rebuilding because we 
have done so little actual community 
rebuilding. In relation to the total 
area of cities and the extent of blight 
within them, the work so far done 
and the work so far in progress is 
only a token demonstration against 
the sheer need that exists. We might 
frankly admit that we are talking of 
pilot plans instead of bold sweeps 
toward the future. 
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PROFITING BY PAST MISTAKES 


So our first mistake is that we have 
gone too slowly. 

We should profit by advancing our 
pace, by being dissatisfied with what 
has been done, by urging ourselves 
and our communities to do far more. 

We in Pittsburgh have received 
some acclaim because of our urban 
redevelopment program. We = are 
very happy in what has been done 
and we believe that a city that was 
becoming static has again won a 
place as one of the dynamic centers 
of American urban life. 

We have done a splendid job in 
our central business district, changing 
the land use pattern for about 25 per 
cent of its area. We have recaptured 
values that were being lost; procured 
the construction of fine new business 
buildings; brought parks to our 
downtown: created thousands of 
parking spaces; made our Golden 
Triangle as fine a shopping and ad- 
ministrative center as America can 
boast. 

We have gone still further and 
used the urban redevelopment proc- 
ess for industrial expansion and for 
the growth of our universities and our 
medical center. We are about to 
begin the clearance of the Lower 
Hill, where 95 acres of blighted land 
at the border of the Triangle will be 
converted to what we like to think 
of as a new Acropolis. 

The point is, however, that this 
has taken 10 years. 

And despite the energy, the per- 
severance, the devotion, the ingenu- 
ity, and the money that have gone 
into the work, it is not to my mind 
enough. 

The next 10 years must bring 
much more area under redevelop- 
ment: do it faster; accomplish more 

. . [See page 374 for statement on 
lack of trained personnel. | 

Too Complacent 

Another point of concern for me is 
complacency. 

It is all too easy for a redevelop- 
ment or housing staff to get in a 
rut and like it; to nurse a successful 
project along and use it for a justi- 
fication of the agency’s existence for 
many a year to come. Public opinion 
in a city is sometimes easily satisfied 
with one or two spectaculars. A 
soundly dramatic project can some- 
times be stretched to the tenure of 
even a perpetual office holder. 

We need restless spirits in this 
work; adventurous minds; people 
who work their best when they are 





doing something that has never been 
done before. 
Dull Conceptions 

[ cannot come to you and pretend 
a competence of judgment over the 
entire redevelopment and _ housing 
program in the nation. As mayor of 
Pittsburgh, I have enough to keep me 
busy tending our own affairs. But 
necessarily, a city official absorbs 
some sense of what is happening else- 
where. Your travels, your reading, 
your experience, your conversations 
with officials and citizens of other 
communities do that for you. 

As a result, I have come to believe 
that redevelopment fails where the 
initial projects are dull and pedes- 
trian, away from the pulse of the city, 
insufficient in size and scope to kindle 
anyone’s imagination. 

When you are doing great things, 
men and women will cheerfully ac- 
cept petty irritations or sizable cost 
statements. When you are doing only 
petty things, the irritations assume an 
importance equal to the subject and 
the costs are most unwillingly as- 
sumed. I am quite sure that what- 
ever success we have had in Pitts- 
burgh has come because we started 
the work in the very heart of the 
city, its ancient birthplace of Fort 
Pitt. It is good news for our cause, | 
believe, when projects are planned 
on a grand scale —an Eastwick in 
Philadelphia, the St. Louis program, 
the Washington projection, New 
York’s East Side. 

Timidity is the unforgivable mis- 
take in this work of ours. 

Broader Programs Needed 

It seems to me, also, that there 
has been a slowness in using redevel- 
opment for other purposes than hous- 
ing. The social gains of slum clear- 
ance and housing construction are 
only part of the total purpose of re- 
development; its full use is the build- 
ing of a balanced community, func- 
tional in the terms of our day. 

For a city to thrive and its people 
to enjoy a high standard of both per- 
sonal and community living, the city 
must be more than a bedroom com- 
munity. We could have every family 
housed in decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing—and if they couldn’t earn a 
living, the same families would be 
most unhappy. They couldn’t enjoy 
their housing standards long. 

That is a very elementary way of 
stating that the urban area must also 
provide employment opportunities. 
(Continued column three, page 414) 
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WORKSHOP SESSIONS 





Workshop on small authority problems. At table left 
to right, Edward J]. Abbott, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, the session reporter: R k Bates of PHA’ 
Atlanta Field Office; James Rhea Clemmons, Lebanon, 
Tennessee, the discussion leader; and John W averczal 
Workshop session on combating vandalism and juvenile of Morristown, New Jersey. 

delinquency. At table “: to right, session reporter 
Miss Dorothy G. Forbes, Wilmington, North Carolina; 
S. Harrison, Pottstown, PennsWvania; Mark K. Her- 
ley, Detroit, chairman of the session; John P. Prescott 
of PHA’s New York Field Office; and John S. Nagy 
of Cleveland. 














A pre-se sston photo of the maintenance clinic session 
Rehearsing their roles are Walter Olenski of Neiw York 
City, who de monstrated care of shrubberies; session 
chairman, George ]. Schwank, also of New York City, 
at the podium; Spencer Terry and Oscar Johnson, 
both of New York City, at the refrigerator; Herman 
Hillman, director of PHA’s New York Field Office, at 
the microphone; and Morton Jamieson, Newark, who 
demonstrated care of asphalt tile flooring. 


Workshop on commercial redevelopment. At table left 
to right, John B. Williams, Cleveland Urban Redevel- 
opment Agency, the session reporter; Harry Weese of 
Chicago; Richard L. Nelson of Chicago; Max S. 
Wehrly, session chairman, director of the Urban Land 
Institute in Washington, D.C.; and Donald Graham, 
director of the Providence Redevelopment Agency 





Attentive audience at rent-income workshop. 
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PROFITING BY PAST MISTAKES 


Mrs. Cloethiel Woodard Smith, 
Washington, D. C. architect, ad- 
dressed the Wednesday afternoon 
general session on “Profiting by Past 
Mistakes in Community Rebuild- 
ing” —speaking on the subject from 
an architect’s point of view 


It seems to me hard to profit by 
our mistakes (and I assume _ by 
“profit by” we mean we'll not only 
understand our errors but do some- 
thing about them), because our mis- 
takes are so dreary and small. I wish 
we had made some big, dramatic mis- 
takes, because then we’d have some- 
thing to fight against . . . and it 
would then be so much easier to 
fight. A big mistake is simpler to 
analyze and, even though it is easy 
to miss some of its more subtle impli- 
cations, it is easier to correct at least 
the major errors. 

The mistakes in the physical char- 
acteristics of the buildings we are 
supposed to be appraising are not 
really very big. The projects func- 
tion; each family has a roof, heat, 
water, windows that open and close, 
bedrooms with doors, refrigerators, 
etc. Everything works. Surely, what 
we have could be improved . . . but it 
isn’t really bad. What we can’t quite 
bring ourselves to say is that ow 
projects aren’t very interesting places 
to live in and they don’t really look 
very good. 


Mistaken Concepts 


Our big mistakes don’t have to do 
with physical characteristics. They 
are mistakes in interpretation of com- 
munity and family life, in design in 
its broadest and most subtle sense, 
and in aesthetics—a word that we are 
afraid to mention today but that 
underlies a lot of our dissatisfaction 
with what we have done so far. I 
believe our real mistakes are more 
intangible than those we usually list 
as subjects of our discussions. If 
they weren't intangible, we could 
make a nice simple list and take each 
one up in an orderly fashion and 
write a neat list of conclusions. 

I think we are a little disillusioned. 
Once we said “if we could just plan” 

. and now we have planned and 
we are not very proud of what we've 
done. We no longer have the excuse 
that “they” won't let us plan. The 
“ante-planning” era was a fine, com- 
fortable period in which to live. 
There were lots of devils—specula- 
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tive builders, mortgage bankers, and 
such; there weren’t adequate laws; 
etc. So, we developed a group of 
saintly housers and planners who, 
just given half a chance, would make 
the urban desert blossom like a rose. 
There we stood—the experts who 
were not allowed to do these wonder- 
ful things—and our standing in the 
community, at least among the more 
sensitive citizens, was pretty high. We 
were indeed a noble group . . . and 
quite smug. 

I don’t think we are quite so smug 
anymore. The time came when we 
had to do more than talk; we had 
to build and every Tom, Dick and 
Harry could come along and criticize. 
Actually, what we built was so ordi- 
nary and adequate and dull that no 
one got very excited. It would have 
been better if they had. They just 
didn’t like what we did and I think 
what we mean by “profiting by our 
mistakes” is that we don’t like what 
we have built either. We are also 
vaguely hurt and baffled because no 
one dislikes our efforts enough to 
fight about them. Result: we have 
to fight ourselves. 

Who Is the Enemy? 

So, here we are—with no old fa- 
miliar devils to beat upon. We are 
really finding that perhaps the devil 
is within us. Of course, there are still 
limitations. The laws aren't perfect: 
we don’t have a free hand. But, as 
far as I can see, there is really very 
little that is keeping us from doing 
some very fine communities, rebuilt 
ones or new ones. Why aren't we 
building them? If there were a sim- 
ple answer to this query, I don't 
think we'd be here discussing how to 
profit by our mistakes. No one else 
is sufficiently stimulated by our drab 
efforts to make a good enemy to fight. 
so we have had to set up a kind of 
internal enemy and decide why he is 
an enemy as well as how to fight him. 
This intramural exercise can never 
quite produce the stimulation that a 
real outside enemy produces but it 
will have to do. 

To get the measure of this enemy, 
I don’t think it will help us much to 
reappraise what we have done. I 
think we are all agreed to this ex- 
tent, that we aren’t satisfied with 
what we have done. What I think 
we want to talk about is what we 
architects, planners, and officials 
think we ought to do and how we 
think we can do it. 


I am going to use the word “archi- 
tect.” Webster defines an architect 
as “one who designs and oversees the 
construction of buildings” and a 
“planner” as one who “plans.” Since 
I don’t think you can separate plan- 
ning and building and get a good 
job, I’m going to assume that “archi- 
tects” are the people responsible for 
building cities. I don’t believe there 
is any need for a new word. 

It is easy to criticize architects. 
Yet, on the whole, we are probably 
no better or worse than any other 
professional group. We_ probably 
have one of the most demanding and 
difficult jobs among the professions, 
one that ideally requires an almost 
impossible combination of skills, in- 
cluding a lot of very intangible ones 

such as inspiration or pure hunch. 
I doubt that any architect today is 
prepared to tell you that the profes- 
sion has a large supply of excellent 
large-scale designers. Here, I think. 
is the first and major problem 
group design—the design of more 
than one building, no matter what 
kinds of buildings they may be, and 
the design of all the spaces between 
and around these buildings. These 
spaces are as much a part of the 
croup building design as the structure 
itself. This design challenge is one 
that we haven’t met and I think that 
fact is the key to our general dis- 
satisfaction. 

Group designs we admire from the 
past usually were groups of buildings 
that were done to meet a pretty clear 
program and, more often than not, 
there was a kind of “built-in” 
drama to the program: a temple 
group, a market place, a university. 
There was always a dominant, a big 
concept that fortunately was met 
with a response of a dominant archi- 
tectural feature: tower, dome, ar- 
cade, etc. The pure designs we ad- 
mire were essentially responses to 
pure programs. And, it took a long 
time to build most of the groups we 
are pretty sure are good designs. 
Even the length of time required to 
build had its advantages. 

What are we trying to do today? 
First, in a_ residential community, 
we have no easily interpreted dom- 
inant. We have 500 or 5000 practi- 
cally identical little blocks, a collec- 
tion of rooms we call dwelling units. 
In the community, we add a school, 


(Continued column three, page 415) 
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Below: the Hawaiian delegation provided speakers at the opening 
session of the conference with special orchid leis. Samuel Luke, 









tured below showing how it’s done, did the honors for the men. 


























place in the newspaper category (see page #06). 
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Above: annual banquet speakers table 
Left to right, Cleveland Authority 
Chairman John C. McHannan; Mrs 
Robert D. Sipprell; Walter B. Mills, 
Jr.; NAHRO President Robert D. Sip- 
prell; United State Solicitor General 
Simon Sobeloff, featured speaker for 
the banquet, and The Right Reverend 
Monsignor John R. Mulroy, Denver 
authority commissioner, who asked the 
ble ssing. 
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Left: tea is served at the museum of art to some of the me 
than 70 delegates’ wives who toured Cleveland’s cultural center 


a commissioner of the Hawaii Housing Authority, made the pre- Below: Mrs. Eleanor R. Walters presents Mrs. Bertha Slaby, co 
sentations to feminine recipients, complete with the traditional misstoner of the Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority, with 
friendly salutations; Mrs. Eleanor R. Walters of California, pic- annual reports award certificate. The Buffalo authority won fi 








CHALLENGE OF URBAN RENEWAL 


At the major session of the con- 
ference on urban renewal, held on 
the morning of October 19, three 
spokesmen told delegates how they 
saw the “challenge” of urban re- 
newal: a federal official, a state of- 
ficial, and a representative of busi- 
ness and industry. 


FEDERAL AGENCY VIEW 

The commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Administration, James W. 
Follin, recalled that a year ago, fol- 
lowing passage of the Housing Act 
of 1954, “We stood, then, all of us, 
with one foot on the broad new path 
leading to total civic improvement. 
... Today, we have progressed some 
distance along this path, but we must 
quicken our pace if we are to reap 
the full benefits.” 

The balance of Mr. Follin’s com- 
ments, as summarized by session re- 
porter Robert F. Rowland of Provi- 
dence, made the 
points. 

All redevelopment projects initi- 
ated under provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 must be placed 
under a loan and grant contract and 
brought into the project develop- 
ment stage by June 30, 1956. The 
completion or cancellation of so- 
called “old act” projects, Mr. Follin 
said, will clear the stage for intensi- 
fied action, both locally and feder- 
ally, in urban renewal undertakings 
under provisions of the new Hous- 
ing Act of 1954. 

Mr. Follin called attention to the 
fact that to date URA had com- 
pletely committed the 500° million 
dollars of capital grant funds author- 
ized by the Housing Act of 1949 and 
had already made commitments 
from the second half billion dollars 
approved by the Congress this year. 
This initial authorization, Mr. Follin 
said, was reserved for 316 projects 
in over 200 communities across the 
nation. 

The last .12 months, the commis- 
sioner said, had seen the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency tool up 
its administrative machinery to meet 
the needs of communities embarking 
upon the new urban renewal pro- 
gram. At the end of this period, 50 
urban renewal projects had been ap- 
proved under the provisions of the 
“new act,” mostly for survey and 
planning activities. 

Noting that much of his adminis- 


following major 
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tration’s cffort had been devoted to 
charting the rehabilitation phase ol 
the program and to putting to use 
the Federal Housing Administration’s 
mortgage nmsurance program under 
section 220, as set up in the 1954 
act, Mr. Follin stated that 60 proj- 
ects involving rehabilitation of sub- 
stantial dwellings had received plan- 
ning assistance, were being processed 
fo receive suc h assistance, or were in 
preparation in various Communities 
Among the projects that include 
the rehabilitation and remodeling ol 
older dwellings is Cleveland’s Garden 
Valley area, Mr. Follin said — and 
he noted that there are to be dis- 
tinct minimum rehabilitation stand- 
ards established for the area under 
provisions of a renewal plan ap- 
proved by the city’s governing body. 
These standards will be separate 
from the city’s usual housing code 
requirements, which apply to all 
areas of the city. 

Good minimum housing standards 
and strong code enforcement, Mr. 
Follin emphasized, are key require- 
ments for a successful urban _re- 
newal program to eliminate blight 
and prevent slums. In addition, Mr. 
Follin called on localities to put their 
urban renewal programs on a con- 
tinuing and permanent basis, by com- 
pleting a thorough study of living 
conditions in all their neighborhoods 
and an analysis of their housing and 
environmental deficiencies, classify- 
ing remedial treatments proposed for 
the upgrading of these areas as to 
slum clearance, dwelling rehabilita- 
tion, public improvements, and code 
entorcement. 

Using Portland, Maine as an 
example of this type of long-range 
renewal programming, Mr. Follin 
urged cities to determine the total 
cost of such comprehensive renewal 
plans and hence the number of years 
required for accomplishment in view 
of the locality’s financial capacities 
and community resources. On_ this 
hasis, he suggested that the locality 
advise URA of its estimates of time. 
cost, and relocation load in order to 
assist in the allocation of federal as- 
sistance funds on a recurring annual 
basis. 


STATE ROLE 

How the state of New York has 
accepted the “challenge of urban 
renewal” was described at this ses- 


sion by Joseph P. McMurray, New 
York state commissioner of housing 
“Our most direct interest comes in 
public housing,” Mr. McMurray ex- 
plained—but added that the “public 
housing law requires that there be 
slum clearance in connection with 
each project.” Here, according to 
Mr. McMurray, is what New York 
state has done, is doing, and hopes 
to do via these slum clearance pow- 
ers to facilitate more widespread par- 
ticipation by the cities in federal ur- 
ban renewal programs. 


Off-site clearance program 
When a state-aided public housing 
project is to be built on vacant land 
because of relocation or other prob- 
lems, the state allocates to the com- 
munity a sum for slum clearance 
equal to about 10 per cent of the 
project development cost. (In No- 
vember, New York voters gave pub- 
lic housing a boost by approving an 
increase to 34 million dollars of the 
maximum subsidy amount available 
annually to carry on the state pro- 
gram. 


Review of the off-site program 
Until Mr. McMurray became com- 
missioner, the off-site program had 
operated independently of federal 
activities in the field; a review of ac- 
complishments on separately op- 
erated state and federal programs 
showed that, in terms of the need, 
not much had been done. 


Combining the federal and state 
programs—-To put new vigor into 
redevelopment and renewal opera- 
tions, in the cities, a system was work- 
ed out whereby the federal gov- 
ernment would treat off-site clear- 
ance funds as part of the local con- 
tribution. End result: instead of one 
dollar of local contribution bringing 
in two dollars of federal money, 
every dollar of local money matched 
by the state brings in four federal 
dollars. 


Small-site study Along with the 
New York City Housing Authority, 
the state division of housing is con- 
ducting a study of the feasibility of 
constructing small projects on pock- 
ets of land that are limited in size by 
old buildings nearby that are suitable 
for continued use. The small projects 
(Continued column one, page 386) 
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Above, left, Cleveland housing authority commissioners McHannan, chairman of the board of the Central Na- 


A. I. Davey, Jr., a newspaper publisher, and H. Stuart tional Bank of Cleveland, also a banquet speakers tabli 
Harrison (on the phone), an iron ore company execu- cuest. Right, NAHRO’s immediate past President Walter 
tive, pictured at reception preceding the annual ban- B. Mills, Jr. of Gadsden, Alabama takes a light from 
quet, where they were guests at the speakers table New York State Housing Commissioner Joseph P 
Center, the Cleveland authority's Chairman John € McMurray, speaker at a major session 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE EVENTS 


What’s new on the international housing 
scene was the subject for an International 
Evening on Tuesday, chaired by Douglas 
Stone of the international housing activ- 
ities office of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency : 

Jan Bommer, a member of the Dutch 
parliament and formerly with the Dutch 
housing ministry, described Holland’s post- 
war housing reconstruction; Dr. Karl Falk, 
commissioner of the Fresno, California 
housing authority, lectured with slides on 
West Germany’s housing program and 
European housing conditions in general 
(see Dr. Falk’s article, August-September 
JournaL, page 272); and Mrs. Elsie 
Ahrens Lang, chairman of the Louisville 
housing commission, passed along some of 
her observations on housing conditions in 
Japan, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Ceylon, and India. 

Final speaker of the evening was George 


Reed of HHFA’s technical assistance office, 





who highlighted current American hous- Speakers table at the International Evening session. Left to right, ses- 
ing activities overseas under the “point sion reporter M. Edward De Fazio of the Hoboken housing authority; 
four” program. Dr. Falk, Chairman Stone, Mrs. Lang, and Jan Bommer. 
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RENEWAL CHALLENGE— 
(Continued from page 384) 

that would result would be a “far 
cry” from projects “that accommo- 
date over a thousand families” to 
which the machinery of the state 


housing division is geared, Mr. 
McMurray said, and will require 
new management ideas. 


Help for the small city — The 
Title I program and the whole urban 
renewal concept is quite new to 
many smaller cities, Mr. McMurray 
said, and, in instances like this, the 
state stands ready to delineate the 
special problems of a community 
and to provide leadership to combat 
them. To facilitate this work, the 
state division of housing has sub- 
mitted two proposals to Urban Re- 
newal Commissioner James W. Fol- 
lin asking for federal aid under the 
section 314 “demonstration” pro- 
gram authorized in the Housing Act 
of 1954. If the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency okeys the New York 
plans, (1) a state housing code 
would be set up to provide standards 
for the urban renewal programs that 
are just beginning in smaller com- 
munities and (2) a study would be 
made of a typical upstate New York 
city. Data compiled for the city 
would include a study of its economic 
base; a physical evaluation; a survey 
of standards and techniques gov- 
erning neighborhood renewal and 
growth; a land use plan; techniques 
for the development of public sup- 
port; and an analysis of the impact 
on the community of a comprehen- 
sive program of urban renewal and 
development. It is hoped this study 
would serve as a model for urban 
renewal programs for smaller cities 
throughout the nation. 


Middle-income housing —In rec- 
ognition of the fact that low-rental 
public housing has limitations in 
serving the urban renewal program, 
the state legislature this year voted 
to divert 50 million dollars of a 1954 
200 million dollar public housing 
loan fund (see December 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 424) to 50-year, 90 per 
cent loans for limited profit and co- 
operative housing for moderate-in- 
come families. 


BUSINESSMEN’'S VIEW 


Upshur Evans, executive director 


of the Cleveland Development Foun- 
dation, told the October 18 session 
how commerce and industry in 
(Continued column one, page 413) 
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REDEVELOPMENT SITES 


At a “stump the experts” session 
of Tuesday morning, October 18, a 
five-member panel under the chair- 
manship of William L. Slayton of 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., attempted to answer questions 
on the land disposition process. 

Mr. Slayton noted that disposition 
experience has been limited to a few 
communities and has involved al- 
most exclusively sale or lease of proj- 
ect land to private developers long 
in advance of site acquisition. 

Principal concern of the delegates 
seemed to be the requirement of the 
Urban Renewal Administration that 
project land must generally be dis- 
posed of by competitive bidding. 
Panelist James E. McCormack, 
Chief, Land Branch, URA, said that 
the only major exceptions to this rule 
are in cases where the land is to be 
made available for public or non- 
profit institutional uses or where the 
land is especially adapted to use by 
only one developer. Mr. Slayton ex- 
pressed the fear that the requirement 
will result in loss of the flexibility 
needed by redevelopment agencies. 
If price is the sole or dominant fac- 
tor in disposition, he said, local 
agencies will be required to prepare 
detailed plans difficult to adjust with 
changing conditions. 

In answer to a question as to what 
consideration could be given to a 
redeveloper who might add to the 
future economic base of a commu- 
nity, even though he might not be 
the highest bidder for a site, Charles 
J. Horan, Regional Director of Ur- 
ban Renewal, in the New York office 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, said that no concessions 
could be made in favor of such a 
bid. Mr. McCormack confirmed this 
statement, pointing out that URA 
takes the position that if the redevel- 
opment plan provides, as it should, 
for the most appropriate land use in 
terms of the needs of the community, 
the proposals of competing rede- 
velopers should have the same gen- 
eral effect on a community’s eco- 
nomic base. 

Panelist Francis J. Lammer, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of Phila- 
delphia, commented that competitive 
bidding would be speculative unless 
a commitment for Federal Housing 
Administration or conventional fi- 
nancing had previously been obtained 
by the potential redeveloper. The 
uncertainties of the conventional 


mortgage market will result, he felt, 
in increasing dependence on public, 
meaning FHA, financing. 

The possibility that conflicting land 
valuations might result where FHA 
establishes a price for mortgage insur- 
ance purposes and URA approves a 
re-use appraisal for Title I purposes, 
led to a suggestion that FHA alone 
establish the price for land to be 
residentially redeveloped with section 
220 financing. Panelist Alfred W. 
Jarchow, Director, Appraisal and 
Mortgage Risk Division, FHA, point- 
ed out that the FHA valuation is not 
binding on URA and that, where the 
URA valuation is higher, the devel- 
oper may pay it. 

A suggestion was made that con- 
sideration be given to the use of a 
project development process in the 
Title I program analogous to that 
under the Wherry Act for military 
housing. Result under such a plan 
would be sale of project land at a 
price fixed by the FHA determina- 
tion of the maximum mortgage in- 
surance commitment it would issue 
under the detailed redevelopment 
plan, including architectural plans 
and specifications submitted to it by 
the local agency. Competitive bid- 
ding on the part of builder sponsors 
would be against the FHA replace- 
ment cost estimate and the lowest 
bidder would be awarded the project. 

The potentialities of the section 
220 program as a vehicle for wide- 
spread private residential redevelop- 
ment was extensively discussed. With 
the North Harlem project in New 
York City as a case in point (see 
October JouRNAL, page 315), con- 
cern was expressed over the possibil- 
ity that FHA might require extensive 
changes in a redevelopment plan, 
even after its approval by URA and 
the local governing body. 

W. Beverley Mason, Urban Re- 
newal Office, FHA, indicated that al- 
though FHA prefers the same mort- 
gage term of 39 years, three months, 
as is used under its section 207 pro- 
gram and a declining annuity amor- 
tization basis with an initial curtail 
of 2 per cent, it will give considera- 
tion to the possibility of longer mort- 
gage terms and different amortiza- 
tion plans in individual cases under 
the section 220 program. 

(The above summary of questions 
and answers was prepared by session 
reporter Daniel H. Shear of the Balti- 


more Redevelopment Commission. ) 
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Sightseeing tours of Cleveland’s housing and renewal 
projects turned out to be one of the most popular events 
of the conference. Ten busloads of delegates, and several 
private car parties, made the tour on either Monday or 
Thursday. , 

Two well-kept public housing projects that have been 
in operation for more than 15 years were the first spots 
visited (1 and 2 on map above). Then, after crossing 
the dramatic Cuyahoga industrial valley (3) delegates 
stopped at Cedar Apartments, where they were enter- 
tained by members of the brand new and unique Golden 
Age Center (4) (see October JouRNAL, page 352). After 
a swing through a redevelopment area now in the clear- 
ance stage (5) and more public housing (6), the dele- 
gates got a close look at Garden Valley (7), a huge new 
urban renewal project that will include new public and 
private housing, neighborhood rehabilitation and con- 
servation, and a variety of other land re-uses. Next on 
the tour was a look at the first construction stages of a 
privately financed “turn-around” housing development 
being built for relocatees from slum clearance projects 
(see page 411). Last stop was the Housing Information 
Center, sponsored by ACTION, and “Operation Demon- 
strate,” two rehabilitated houses set up in the downtown 
mall to create interest in home rehabilitation (see page 
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Miss Arlene Francis, star of the NBC television pro- 
cram “Homes,” receives a symbolic key from two 
officials of the Yale Lock Company at a ceremony in 
front of the ACTION information center at the mall 
location of “Operation Demonstrate” in downtown 
Cleveland, final tour stop (see page 413). Miss Francis 
aided in publicizing “Operation Demonstrate” by de- 
voting several of her “Homes” telecasts to the program. 
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purchasing office. 


A RECOMMENDATION ... 


On the recommendation of the executive commit- 
Technical 
Section, the JOURNAL is publishing herewith the 
names, addresses, products, and individuals to con- 
tact for all of the exhibitors in the 
It is the suggestion of the committee that when- 
ever NAHRO members are in the market for any 
of the products listed, they apply to the following 
firms for quotations, specifications, or general in- 
formation. It is further suggested that these pages 
of the Journat be detached and posted in the 


and Maintenance 


1955 show. 








ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

1901 Franklin 

Houston, Texas 

James J. McCann 


Product: Aluminum windows 


EAST OHIO GAS COMPANY 
1405 East 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
AND STANDARD SANI- 
TARY CORPORATION 

P. O. Box 1226 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Daniel J. Quinn 

Product: Bathroom installations 


AMERICAN STEEL AND 
WIRE, DIVISION UNITED 
STATES STEEL 

Rockefeller Building 

614 West Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

J. M. Gulshen 


Product: Fencing 


APEX ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 
1070 East 152nd Street 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 

L. W. Brant 

Product: Automatic 
and ironers 


washers 
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ARDMORE PRODUCTS 


COMPANY REPRESENTING 
THE BELCO DIVISION OF 
THE MILLER MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 

624 Maple Street 
Conoshohocken, Pennsylvania 
F. L. Hill 

Product: Plumbing appliances 


ARTCREST PLASTICS 
COMPANY, INC. 

255 West 79th Street 
Chicago 20, Illinois 

Art Choyke 

Product: Plastic wall tile 


BRENEMAN-HARTSHORN, 
INC. 

2045 Reading Road 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

F. W. Lambert 

Product: Window shades 


THE J. E. BURKE COMPANY 
Box 986 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
John E. Burke, Jr. 

Product: Playground equipment 


BURROUGHS 
CORPORATION 

6071 Second Avenue 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

F. M. Smith 

Product: Accounting machines 





CECO STEEL PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
5601 West 26th Street 
Chicago 50, Illinois 
W. M. Martin 


Product: Metal windows 


Fifty-four commercial exhibitors 
occupying 68 booths put the 1955 
show on record with the first space 
sell-out in the 10-year history of 
these exhibits. The firms that dis- 
played their products are listed on 
pages 388 and 389. Eight of the ex- 
hibitors were Cleveland organizations 

indicative of the strong local sup- 
port that the conference enjoyed. 

It was in Cleveland just 10 years 
earlier that commercial exhibits were 
initiated as a regular NAHRO con- 
ference feature. At the Association’s 
13th annual meeting in Cleveland 
in 1946, a total of 10 exhibitors 
bought the first space ever offered 
for commercial display at an Asso- 


E. I. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & COMPANY, 
INC. 

11508 Nemours Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 

S. R. Todd 

Product: Shade cloth 


THE CLEVELAND BUILD- 


ERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


1276 West 3rd Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
F. B. TeLoeken 


Product: Concrete masonry 
waterproofing products 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

300 Taylor Street 

Dayton, Ohio 

W. H. Smith 

Product: Ranges and washers 


THE CLEVELAND HEATER 


COMPANY 

2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
B. G. Krause 


Product:- Automatic gas water 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
11001 Madison Avenue 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 

T. J. Henry 


Product: Maintenance paints 


heaters, ventilating fans, mag- 
nesium rods, and pressure relief 


valves 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, 


INC. 


GRAVELY TRACTORS, INC. 
Dunbar, West Virginia 

Charles Thorn 

Product: Tractors for lawn and 


field work 


120 West Onondago Street 


Syracuse, New York 
T. T. Clausen 


Product: Tension screens 


CROSLEY & BENDIX HOME 


HARCO CORPORATION 
16901 Broadway 

Cleveland 28, Ohio 

A. R. Corlett 

Product: Cathodic protection 


APPLIANCES DIVISION- 


AVCO 

1329 Arlington Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dan Fanelli 


Product: Kitchen and laundry 


equipment 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 
INC. 


P. O. Box 3127 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Goodloe Walden 


Product: Refuse systems 


HOTPOINT COMPANY 

5600 West Taylor Street 
Chicago 44, Illinois 

D. R. Anneaux 

Product: Washers, dishwashers, 
dryers, refrigerators, ranges 


HOYT MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 

Forge Road 

Westport, Massachusetts 

H. R. Hoyt 

Product: Clothes dryers 
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broke all past records: a space sell-out 


ciation national conference. And 
among those first 10 exhibitors were 
Dempster Brothers, Inc., Detroit 
Steel Products Company, J. A. Sex- 
auer Manufacturing Company, and 
Truscon Steel Company, all of whom 
still participate in the annual ex- 
hibits and have become familiar to 
NAHRO members both as suppliers 
and as important supporters of the 
Association. 


Prizes 


At the close of the conference on 
October 20, exhibit prizes were 
awarded. Winners’ names were 
drawn from among the hundreds of 
slips that conference registrants de- 


,’ 


posited in “ballot boxes” in the ex- 
hibit hall. The winners were: 

Mrs. Lillian Hiler, Eureka, Cali- 
fornia—$100 donated by NAHRO 

James T. Hubbell, Hammond, In- 
diana—$50 donated by J. A. Sex- 
auer Manufacturing Company 

Miss Dorothy Forbes, Wilmington, 
North Carolina—$30 donated by J. 
A. Sexauer Manufacturing Com- 
pany 

Richard D. Stinson, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania—-$20 donated by J. A. Sex- 
auer Manufacturing Company 

Dr. William C. Loring, Jr., Bos- 
ton—$25 donated by E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Company 


Billie Golden, Le Marque, Texas 


$20 donated by Truscon Steel 
( company 
Ben Pye, Fort Worth, Texas 


“Airzip” portable room cooler do- 
nated by Air Controls, Inc., Divi- 
sion of Cleveland Heater Company 

Minnie Newsome, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts “Cook - N - Fryer” 
electric cooker donated by Westing- 
house Electric Corporation 

Herman P. Smith, Holtville, Cali- 
fornia—‘“Permatop” spark arrestor 
donated by the Perma-Top Com- 
pany 

Mrs. Walter G. Winters, Granite 
City, Illinois—six stag-handled steak 
knives donated by Universal Refin- 


ing Products Company 





HYDRAULIC MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 

616 West Taft Avenue 
Bridgeport 4, Connecticut 
E. M. Holmes 


Product: Hydraulic water ram 


KLEE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

131 West 75th Street 

Chicago 20, Illinois 

Roy Hert 

Product: Door closers and mag- 
netic latches 


LIFE ASSOCIATES, INC. 

175 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

John W. Mack 

Product: Group and supplemen- 
tary private retirement plans 


MAGIC CHEF, INC. 

1641 South Kings Highway 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 

W. T. Trueblood, Jr. 


Product: Gas ranges 


MASTIC TILE CORPORA- 
TION OF AMERICA 

North Montgomery Street 
Newburgh, New York 

Henry Boesing 

Product: Asphalt, asbestos, rub- 
ber, and cork tile 


McRAY PRODUCTS OF 
CALIFORNIA 

6808 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles 38, California 

Harold Weislow 

Product: Zinc anodes 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 

300 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 
William Elwood Hough 
Product: Key control systems 
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THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton 9, Ohio 

George W. Head 

Product: Adding and account- 
ing machines 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

3617 South May Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 

M. Clammage 

Product: “Luminall” paints 


OPERATIVE PLASTERERS 
& CEMENT MASONS 
INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

384 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Product: Plastering 


THE PERMA-TOP 
COMPANY 

510 Shadyhill Road 

Pittsburgh 5, Pennsylvania 
Joseph P. Richtarsic 

Product: Incinerator equipment 


PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATES 

5 East 10th Street 

New York 3, New York 

Sidney Furst 

Product: Playground equipment 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION, (VEOS WALL TILE 
DIVISION) 

Bay State Road 

Rehoboth, Massachusetts 

Paul F. Handley 

Product: Ceramic on steel wall 

tile 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 

Republic Building 

Cleveland 1, Ohio 

A. L. Munsell 

Product: Tyryscon steel doors, 
windows, and tubing 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

7600 South Kedzie Avenue 

Chicago 29, Illinois 

L. F. Nordgren 

Product: Automatic 

electric water heaters 


gas and 


RUDIGER-LANG 

COMPANY 
310 International Trade Mart 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
John F. Disimone 
Product: ““Tension-tite” window 
screens 


RUUD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

2025 Factory Street 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

R. N. Spear 

Product: Water heaters 


RUSSELL REINFORCED 
PLASTICS CORPORATION 
521 West Hoffman Avenue 
Lindenhurst, Long Island, 
New York 
Edmund Salzer 
Product: Reinforced 
glazing panels 


plastic 


SAMUEL STAMPING AND 
ENAMELING COMPANY 

P. O. Box 1031 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
C. H. Dickas 

Product: Gas ranges 
cessed gas wall heater 


SERVEL, INC. 
Evansville, Indiana 

J. L. Parker 

Product: Refrigerators 


J. A. SEXAUER MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, INC. 
2503 — 3rd Avenue 

New York 51, New York 

H. F. Springhorn 


and re- 


Product: Repair parts and 
precision tools for plumbing 
maintenance 


A. O. SMITH CORPORA- 
TION, PERMAGLAS 
DIVISION 

Kankakee, Illinois 

D. D. Williams 

Product: Water heaters 


SPARTAN TOOL COMPANY 
1918 Columbia Avenue 
Chicago 26, Illinois 

J. V. O’Brien 

Product: Motor driven drain 
and sewer line cleaning equip- 
ment 


rTHE SUNRAY STOVE 
COMPANY 

Delaware, Ohio 

G. M. Stewart 

Product: Residential gas ranges 


UNIVERSAL REFINING 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
INC. 

1133 Broadway 

New York 10, New York 

A. D. Baram 

Product: Water treatment and 
boiler efficiency products 


THE VISKING CORPORA- 
TION, PLASTICS DIVISION 
P. O. Box 1410 

Terre Haute, Indiana 

H. B. Harris 

Product: Film vapor barrier and 
waterproofing membranes 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC CORPORATION 

246 East Fourth Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 

W. E. Slabaugh, Jr. 

Product: Refrigerators, ranges, 
and laundry equipment 


YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS 
Warren, Ohio 

G. T. Knappenberger 

Product: Steel sinks, kitchen 
cabinets, food waste disposers 
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COMMERCIAL REDEVELOPMENT 


Wind-up of the urban renewal 
and redevelopment sessions sched- 
uled for the conference was a com- 
mercial redevelopment workshop on 
the morning of October 20. Max S. 
Wehrly, executive director of the 
Urban Land Institute, chaired the 
session, Following the presentations 
by Donald M. Graham and Harry 
Weese, as briefed below, the partic- 
ipants agreed on the importance of 
eliminating blight and decay, drab- 
ness and monotony from commercial 
and industrial areas as well as from 
residential sections of a city. They 
also agreed that there is frequent 
justification for redeveloping former 
residential areas for commercial and 
industrial re-use, noting the impor- 
tance of the commercial area not 
only as a convenience to the con- 
sumer but as an essential element in 
the tax and employment base. 


ONE COMMUNITY'S EXPERIENCE 

Relating one community’s experi- 
ence (that of Providence, Rhode 
Island) in marketing a site for com- 
mercial re-use was the assignment 
for this session of Donald M. Gra- 
ham, director of the city’s redevelop- 
ment agency. His description of the 
approach to what he called an 
“atypical” situation displayed an un- 
derstanding attitude and ingenuity 
on the part of the redevelopment 
agency that was warmly received by 
the audience. 

With its rundown shops, conges- 
tion, and worn out buildings, the 
Providence project area, known as 
Willard Center, physically resembled 
any neighborhood marked for rede- 
velopment, Mr. Graham said. Soci- 
ally, however, it served a still untar- 
nished purpose: its sprinkling of 
synagogues made it the religious core 
of a group clinging to the orthodox 
practices of the Jewish faith and its 
market area, known to residents as 
“The Avenue,” was an outlet of 
kosher-prepared foods for all of 
southeastern New England. A nor- 
mal redevelopment plan, based on 
concepts of disintegration of the pop- 
ulation, would have destroyed the 
area’s specialized functions. 


“Moral” Decision 
After careful study of the situation, 
the redevelopment agency, according 
to Mr. Graham, felt “morally bound” 
to preserve the culture of the area 
for those who “didn’t want it de- 
stroyed.” And this attitude on the 
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part of the agency helped to “accom- 
plish a minor religious miracle”: the 
consolidation of the congregations of 
the four temples that had been on 


land slated for clearing into one large: 


off-site synagogue—today one of the 
largest Jewish congregations in New 
England. 

When redevelopment plans for 
“The Avenue” were proposed, the 
tradesmen along the strip hurriedly 
organized the Willard Center Busi- 
nessmen’s Association and again the 
redevelopment agency chose an un- 
usual and difficult course. Circum- 
venting all accepted re-use doctrines, 
the agency decided to “use redevel- 
opment to strengthen a minority 
group community” by marketing the 
land to local relocatees. The busi- 
nessmen’s group was encouraged to 
form a corporation to negotiate for 
the purchase of the shopping center 
site. It was admitted, Mr. Graham 
pointed out, that only the strongest 
of the businesses could survive re- 
development and out of the original 
60 establishments on “The Avenue,” 
26 have reserved space in the new 
center. 


Snags 

But marketing commercial land to 
local relocatees brought up special 
problems. To keep businesses going 
until construction could be complet- 
ed, the authority and the business- 
men’s association combined efforts 
to relocate the establishments in 
nearby shops off the redevelopment 
site. Setting prices for repurchase of 
the land by the businessmen’s cor- 
poration is yet to be settled because 
the sharp merchants who asked sky- 
high prices for their land when the 
agency was buying it for clearance 
have decided, now that they’re on 
the buying end of the deal, that the 
property really is not worth very 
much. And, in trying to accommo- 
date the varied and kosher-slanted 
business practices of the center, the 
redevelopment agency has, Mr. Gra- 
ham said, gone way out on the 
limb again by electing “to follow 
the theoretically inadvisable course 
of shepherding zoning exceptions 
through the zoning board of review.” 

The snags, however, are slowly 
being smoothed out. Today, Mr. 
Graham said, the site is cleared and 
ready for construction; required zon- 
ing changes are being processed; and 
final architectural plans are being 
reviewed by the redevelopment agen- 


cy. The biggest remaining hurdle is 
to get Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion approval of the re-use appraisal 
that is now being made. “If we can 
get over this,” he said, “. . . this 
experiment in marketing commercial 
land to local relocatees may prove 
successful.” 

THE RETAIL REDEVELOPMENT SITE 

Speaking on the subject of “Plan- 
ning the Site’ for commercial rede- 
velopment, Chicago architect Harry 
Weese had the following comments 
to make. 

“In renewal areas that are pre- 
dominantly stable, the site most 
likely to be suitable for retail use will 
be the obsolete streetcar line ribbon 

of the flats-over-stores type — lo- 
cated far enough from downtown to 
support an independent convenience 
trading area. In contrast to the re- 
tail core of a redevelopment project 
like Chicago’s Lake Meadows or 
Washington’s Southwest area, which, 
once the traffic problem is solved, 
can be planned in the freedom of an 
unobstructed site, the limited re- 
development in a renewal project 
area will probably have an irregular 
boundary, no choice of abutting 
uses, and a problem of treating both 
sides of a busy street. That’s our 
situation in Chicago’s Hyde Park re- 
newal area. 


Space Standards 

“In either type of area—renewal 
or redevelopment—the decision as 
to how much of the site should be 
put back into retail use is influenced 
by the amount of retail space being 
taken out. The higher efficiency of 
the rebuilt site usually permits a 50 
per cent reduction. For a renewal 
project, nearby convenience centers 
may become inadequate for the re- 
built community and to strengthen 
them by the considerable amount 
required (150,000 square feet of 
sales space for a community of 25,- 
000) will pose three or four difficult 
site problems and three or four com- 
promises. One concentrated center 
can support amenities such as truck 
tunnels, buffer landscape, pedestrian 
over-passes, and malls that the re- 
vamped small centers cannot. 

“It is not yet fully appreciated how 
much the retail core affects the tone 
of the community. As the daily focus 
of coming and going, a modern con- 
venience center can be an amenity 
of great significance. Conversely, we 
(Continued column three, page 392) 
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COMMISSIONERS 


tackle a heavy schedule 


With a schedule that included a 
three-session workshop series (one 
session for each morning of the con- 
ference) and a special “conversation 
luncheon,” commissoners had a busy 
time of it at the conference. And 
the general reaction was favorable, 
with many commissioners reporting 
that they were pleased both with the 
amount of time they had on the pro- 
gram and with the way the workshop 
sessions were tailored to their needs 
and interests. 

Legislation, Financing 

At Tuesday morning’s workshop, 
the commissioners were filled in on 
the laws and the financing methods 
that make the public housing and 
urban renewal programs possible 
The job was done by an authoritative 
five-man panel, introduced by The 
Very Reverend Monsignor Leo A. 
Geary, commissioner of the Buffalo 
housing authority and chairman of 
the Commissioners Committee of 


NAHRO’s Middle Atlantic Regional 
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Council. It was Monsignor Geary 
who originated the idea of acquaint- 
ing commissioners with their jobs 
through workshops His successful 
experience with them in the Middle 
Atlantic region last February led to 
programming the three 
Sess1lons. 

At the ‘Tuesday workshop, the 
commissioners first heard from Jo- 
seph Guandolo, associate general 
counsel of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration Mr. Guandolo de- 
scribed the basic federal, state, and 
local legislation under which both 
public housing and urban renewal 
programs must operate. He ex- 
plained the new concept of the 
“workable program” 


national 


a prerequisite 
for communities applying for federal 
urban renewal aid. 

On the current legislative activities 
side, the commissioners heard from 
Lee F. Johnson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Housing Con- 
ference. Mr. Johnson discussed the 


legislative battles that preceded the 
passage of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 and warned that another 
battle will have to be fought during 
the 1956 congressional session, since 
present authorization legislation runs 
out next summe! 

The financing of public housing 
and redevelopment programs was 
discussed, first from the private in- 
vestor’s position by John H. Mitchell, 
a member of a New York City bond 
counsel firm. The federal govern- 
ment’s role in financing public hous 
ing was covered by Warren J. Vin 
ton, assistant commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration, who 
pointed out that ultimately private 
investors will back 97 per cent ol 


Left and below left: two views of 
the commissioners work hop sess1or 
on legislation and financing. At 

the speakers table lower left) 
are, left to right: session reporter 
Theodore H Sai age, newswriter, 
PHA; Joseph Guandolo, associate 
ceneral counsel Jor URA; Warren 
]. Vinton, assistant commissioner 
of PHA; John N. Mitchell, member 
of a New York City bond counsel 
firm; L. Walter Henslee, director 
of the Galveston housing authority 
Lee F. Johnson, executive vice- 
president of the National Housing 
Conference; and The Very Reverend 
Monsignor Leo A. Geary, a com- 
missioner of the Buffalo housing 
authority. 


Below: commissioners mix busines 
with pleasure at a Wednesday 


“conversation luncheon” on problems 


of small authorities. At the head 

of the table is E. R. Squires, com- 
missioner of the Oxnard, California 
authority, who chaired the meeting 
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the present federally aided low-rent 
program and emphasized that the 
increased participation of private 
funds in this financing has the effect 
of lowering over-all costs of the pro- 
gram for the taxpayer. Still a third 
phase of financing, the local role, was 
explained by L. Walter Henslee, ex- 
ecutive director of the Galveston 
housing authority. 

Reporter for the session was Theo- 
dore H. Savage, a newswriter with 
PHA in Washington. 

The session closed with a request 
that the panelists’ speeches be mimeo- 
graphed for distribution, since they 
constitute an extremely helpful set 
of background material. 

Operations 

The public housing operation was 
the first item on the agenda, with 
Abner D. Silverman, assistant com- 
missoner of PHA, outlining the re- 
spective roles of the federal and local 
agencies. He noted that the relation- 
ship is a contractual one. Local au- 
thorities come into existence under 
state law; if they elect to do busi- 
ness with the federal government, a 
contract must be signed under which 
certain areas of discretion must be 
retained by the federal agency. Mr. 
Silverman detailed the areas of both 
federal and local “discretion.” He 
noted that localities retain the right 
to determine the need for public 
housing in their communities; they 
define residence requirements, asset 
requirements, rent policy for relief 
clients, wage rates and _ personnel 
policies; they select sites, develop 
maintenance policies, rent policies; 
they develop public relations pro- 
grams. The federal government must 
enforce the statutory requirements 
as to eligible families and cost limita- 
tions and must check on local author- 
ity performance through audits. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Silverman said, PHA 
makes available to local authorities 
the technical know-how that it has 
acquired over its many years of op- 
eration. 

Richard L. Steiner, deputy com- 
missioner of the Urban Renewal 
Administration, took up the story of 
the federal-local relationship on the 
urban redevelopment and urban re- 
newal front. His emphasis, however, 
was on the basic philosophy that 
should underlie the working pattern 
for local and federal agencies. He 
noted that the world of housing and 
urban renewal is changing and that 
commissioners must be the channel 
for keeping policies alive to current 
local needs and trends. He reminded 
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his audience that urban renewal can 
be successful only through coopera- 
tive effort with such local agencies 
as the planning commission and the 
local governing body. 

The local operational picture was 
portrayed for the delegates by Fred- 
eric A. Fay, director of the Rich- 
mond, Virginia housing and rede- 
velopment authority. Mr. Fay gave 
an executive director’s views on what 
should be the working relationship 
between the executive director and 
his commissioners and on how a 
sound balance between the two 
should be worked out—through com- 
plete and regular liaison via reports, 
meetings, etc. 

The meeting was then thrown 
open to discussion, much of which 
centered around the question “what 
are the advantages and disadvantages 
of separate and combined housing 
and redevelopment agencies?” The 
consensus was almost unanimously 
in favor of the combined agency 
arrangement. The only exception to 
this position was taken by John R. 
Fugard, chairman of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, who said he 
thought it was impossible for one 
agency to handle both functions in a 
big city. The size of the city, he said, 
should determine whether or not the 
housing and redevelopment functions 
could be combined. 

Discussion leader for the session 
was Mrs. Ralph Rasmussen, com- 
missioner of the Portland, Oregon 
housing authority. Reporter was 
Thomas W. Zito, director of the 
Bayonne, New Jersey housing au- 
thority. 


Public Relations 


Thursday morning’s workshop, 
final in the series of three, was de- 
voted to public relations tips for 
commissioners. Thomas R. Finlon, 
chairman of the Allegheny County 
Housing Authority, chaired the ses- 
sion, with Albert E. Stephan, com- 
missioner of the Seattle housing au- 
thority, discussing the issuance of 
authority reports; Mrs. Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, director of the San Antonio 
housing authority, suggesting how to 
maintain contacts with community 
agencies; and Robert S. Moyer, di- 
rector of information for the Balti- 
more housing authority, reviewing 
the function of publicity. Session 
reporter was Richard L. Beck, direc- 
tor of the Roanoke, Virginia housing 
and redevelopment authority. Ex- 
cerpts from this session are covered 
in the public relations section (see 
page 405). 


COMMERCIAL WORKSHOP— 
(Continued from page 390) 

well know the effect of a skid row. 
Modern merchandising with de- 
signed environment, display, and 
packaging can be an upgrading in- 
fluence. 

“A retail center which, besides the 
blandishments of trade, also contains 
the elements of a community core 
like the traditional market place 
with churches, library, and other 
institutions, becomes the heart of the 
community. The great opportunity 
of retail redevelopment is to provide 
a renewed center from which radiates 
a pervasive upgrading. 

“However, to realize all these 
gains, the retail center must be em- 
bedded in a solid surround of re- 
development that makes the transi- 
tion to the unredeveloped area 
beyond. It is necessary to heal the 
exposed edges and control parasit- 
ing. Community uses and housing 
are the logical candidates. To taper 
off with marginal uses (services, auto 
row, laundries, etc.), as in the belt 
that surrounds existing trading areas 
is to rob the new center of its impact 
and separate it from its customers. 
True, these marginal and service 
uses must be accommodated some- 
where in the community; it is here 
that the over-all renewal plan can 
be of great help. 

“There has been much speculation 
on the effects of a modern shopping 
center on adjoining residential areas. 
Proper traffic, architectural. and 
landscape design should make an 
asset of the center that replaces a 
slum. Parking areas interspersed 
with large trees can form a parklike 
belt. Pedestrian passarelles and tree- 
lined walks can bring in walk-in 
trade. Mass transit designed into the 
circulation scheme can bring more 
trade. With these two assists, a 2:1 
parking ratio is considered adequate 
as opposed to the 3:1 and 4:1 ratio 
of the suburban center. In large- 
scale redevelopment areas with 100 
per cent off-street parking built in. 
a higher ratio is recommended 
Truck tunnels or concealed unload- 
ing docks are ‘a must’ on these limit- 
ed and expensive sites and access to 
them needs to be carefully planned. 
These problems carefully solved will 
make the center a good neighbor . . . 

“The problem of relocation or liq- 
uidation of merchants in a redevelop- 
ment area is an increasingly difficult 
one but one not to be compromised, 
for, like leaving an old crock of a 
building in the middle of new devel- 
(Continued column one, page 407) 
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BUSINESS MEETING 
1955-56 officers elected 


Robert D. Sipprell, executive di- 
rector of the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority, was unanimously 
elected 1955-1956 president of 
NAHRO on October 19 at a stand- 
ing-room-only annual business meet- 
ing of the Association. Mr. Sipprell, 
who becomes the Association’s 21st 
president, succeeds Walter B. Mills, 
Jr., of Gadsden, Alabama, who gave 
the meeting a ringing farewell mes- 
sage (see page 376). 

Other top Association officials 
elected were Paul S. Freedman, dep- 
uty executive director of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, who was named 
first vice-president, and Walter M. 
Simmons, director of the Memphis 
authority, second vice-president. 

Three-year members of the Board 
of Governors elected at the meeting 
were: Edmund Horwinski, executive 
director of the Oakland, California 
housing authority; Mrs. Edna Gar- 
rett, executive director of the Corpus 
Christi housing authority; Mark K. 
Herley, assistant director of the De- 
troit Housing Commission; and Oli- 
ver C. Winston, executive director 
of the Baltimore housing authority. 
Charles L. Farris, executive director 
of the St. Louis Housing and Land 
Clearance Authorities, was elected 
for a one-year term. 


Mr. Sipprell 
Mr. Sipprell has been active in the 
housing field for 17 years, almost all 
of that time with the Buffalo hous- 
ing authority. He was graduated 
from Ohio State University in 1937 


with a degree in landscape architec-’ 


ture. Then, after one year on the 
staff of the Buffalo City Planning 
Association, a citizens group, he 
joined the housing authority, then 
operating some 660 dwellings built 
by the Public Works Administration 
and just starting its first project 


Right: top NAHRO officers examine 
brochure on Cleveland’s urban re- 
newal program. Left to right, newly 
elected NAHRO Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter M. Simmons, director 
of the Memphis Housing Authority; 
NAHRO’s immediate past President 
Walter B. Mills, Jr., director of the 
Gadsden, Alabama housing author- 
ity; and NAHRO’s new President, 
Robert D. Sipprell, director of the 
Buffalo housing authority. 
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under the United States Housing Act 
of 1937. Beginning in 1939 in a tech- 
nical position, Mr. Sipprell func- 
tioned in various staff capacities 
until June of 1947, when he left the 
authority to serve as executive direc- 
tor of NAHRO for a year and a 
half. Early in 1949 he returned to 
the Buffalo authority to become its 
executive director. 

In addition to his housing interests. 
Mr. Sipprell has also been active in 
the Buffalo Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the Central Presbyterian 
Church, the Salvation Army Associa- 
tion, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and the Buffalo 
Red Cross. 

Resolutions 

In addition to the over-all resolu- 
tion on national housing policy (see 
page 375) passed at the business 
meeting, delegates adopted a series 
of other resolutions that were pre- 
sented by Charles L. Farris, chair- 
man of the hard-working resolutions 
committee, as follows. 

In a move to up-date the 18-year- 
old rent-income ratio requirements 
for public housing, the meeting re- 
solved that NAHRO’s Board of 
Governors should initiate a study of 
the proportion of income that fam- 
ilies in general are paying for 
housing to see how the pattern 
matches up with the 20 to 25 per 
cent ratio for public housing. If a 
change in the public housing ratio 
is due, the resolution stated, the 
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Board of Governors should recom- 
mend specific legislative remedies. 


Tributes 


Other resolutions approved by the 
meeting paid tribute to: (1) the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly and 
its agency members “for the under- 
standing and cooperation they have 
brought to the urban renewal pro- 
gram” and for their joint sponsorship 
with NAHRO of the Committee on 
Housing and Welfare; (2) the Public 
Housing Administration for “encour- 
aging its central and field office staff 
to emphasize the importance of com- 
munity services as part of the public 
housing program;” and (3) the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
“for its development of the Na- 
tional Housing Center and its work 
toward improving housing conditions 
in the United States.” 


Personal Salutes 


In a series of personal salutes, the 
meeting passed special resolutions 
honoring: (1) Ernest J. Bohn for 
“the devotion and excellence with 
which he has served the housing 
movement and the Association ove 
the past 22 years;’ Walter B. Mills, 
Jr. “for his devoted and loyal serv- 
ices to the Association over the years 
and especially for his contributions 
during the past year as its president ;” 
and (3) Nicholas H. Dosker “for 
the security he has brought into 
{housing and redevelopment agency 
staff members’] lives through his per- 
sistent and ultimately successful bat- 
tle to make it possible for each local 
housing authority in the country to 
have a realistic and forward-looking 
retirement plan... .” 


Good Wishes 


Three other resolutions wished 
speedy and complete recovery to 
other promient housers who were 
ill and hospitalized: PHA Commis- 
sioner Charles E. Slusser; Board 
member Mrs. Edna Garrett, director 
of the Corpus Christi, Texas housing 
authority; and Board member W. W. 
Stewart, executive director of the 
Austin, Texas housing authority. 


Condolences 


In other resolutions the meeting 
expressed the Association’s sorrow at 
the passing of Ramsey Findlater, 
director of the Cincinnati housing 
authority (see August - September 
JourNAL, page 256); Edward E. 


Graham, supervisor of maintenance 
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of the Miami housing authority; and 
Leonard Smith, superintendent of 
maintenance of the Cincinnati hous- 
ing authority. All three men, the 
resolutions noted, had been faithful 
and active members of the Associa- 
tion for many years. 


T & M Section 

At a meeting of NAHRO’s Tech- 
nical and Maintenance Section on 
October 17, Chester A. Amedia (pic- 
tured on page 393), superintendent 
of maintenance for the Youngstown, 
Ohio housing authority, was elected 
chairman of the Section for the com- 
ing year, succeeding William F. 
Knop of Baltimore; George J. 
Schwank, landscape architect and 
supervisor of grounds maintenance 
for the New York City Housing Au- 
thority, was named vice-chairman; 
and Samuel E. Null, assistant direc- 
tor for planning and construction, 
Memphis Housing Authority, was 
elected secretary. 

In other Section business the 
membership approved two bylaws 
changes, one clarifying that the five 
executive committee members-at- 
large shall normally be the five im- 
mediate past chairmen of the Section 
and the other patterning Section 
election procedures after those pre- 
scribed for the Association. 


Redevelopment Section 


John R. Searles, Jr., executive 
director of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency, was 
elected to his third term as chairman 
of the Redevelopment Section at the 
Section’s annual business meeting on 
October 17. At the same time, Law- 
rence M. Cox, executive director of 
the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority, was elected vice- 
chairman, replacing John P. Robin 
of Pittsburgh. 

New members-at-large elected to 
the Section are H. Ralph Taylor, ex- 
ecutive director of the New Haven 
Redevelopment Agency; William L. 
Rafsky, Philadelphia housing coordi- 
nator; Charles L. Farris, executive 
director of the St. Louis housing and 
redevelopment authorities; Walter 
B. Mills, Jr., executive director of 
the Greater Gadsden Housing Au- 
thority; A. J. Harmon, executive 
director of the Kansas City Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Agen- 
cy; and D. E. Mackelmann, Deputy 
Coordinator, Office of the Housing 
and Redevelopment Coordinator, 
Chicago. 


RELOCATION 


At a Tuesday morning workshop 
session on relocation problems (re- 
peated on Thursday morning), dele- 
gates heard opening comments by a 
local agency representative (Harry 
B. Weiss, Chief, Tenancy and Re- 
location Section, Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City) and a federal 
agency spokesman (Clarence E. 
Herdt, Director, Relocation Branch, 
Urban Renewal Administration). 
General discussion followed under 
the leadership of Milton Saslow, 
Nassau Realty Company, New York 
City. 

The panel emphasized the neces- 
sity of approaching the relocation 
problem not in terms of projects- 
but in terms of its broader effect upon 
the city or community. 

Mr. Weiss, in reviewing the re- 
cently approved relocation policy 
statement of NAHRO as published 
in the August-September JouRNAL, 
emphasized the necessity for each 
locality’s including plans and provid- 
ing for relocation costs in its public 
works programs. The burden of re- 
sponsibility for the selling of this con- 
cept rests with local public interest 
groups, He said, which have more 
access to community and local gov- 
ernment leaders than do housing and 
redevelopment officials. Mr. Weiss 
also directed the attention of the 
group to the necessity of having co- 
ordinated relocation programs in all 
localities. In small cities, this coordi- 
nation could well be achieved, he 
suggested, by having a central reloca- 
tion office; in larger cities, more than 
one relocation center might be neces- 
sary—but, he emphasized, coordina- 
tion is essential. 

Mr. Herdt summarized Title I re- 
location activities throughout the 
country as follows: 

Total number of projects from 

which families have been re- 

ee ere ee ee ree 42 
Total number of families involved 30,000 
Total number of families actually 

OR ERS ea eapmeee 18,300 
Total number of families moving 

to public housing. ........... 5,307 


Total number of families moving 
to private housing........... 12,993 


The range of results as reported 
by different cities and projects, Mr. 
Herdt noted, is considerable, as fol- 


lows: 
RANGE 


Percentage families going to public 
I lee we soak S's esas Whee 6-80 
Percentage families referred to pri- 
Se HE Seep es ea oe bs 0-59 
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Percentage families finding own 


ae 4-64 
Percentage families purchasing 

errr eer 4-42 
Percentage families whose ad- 

dresses are unknown.......... 0-26 
Percentage families evicted....... 0- 9 


Percentage of private housing 
dwellings inspected and found 

Oe PR ois ce casannses 95 

Mr. Herdt reported satisfaction 
with the progress of relocation 
throughout the country. 

The discussion was generally cen- 
tered about the problem of what 
to do in a city that is overcrowded 
and has little or no turnover, in order 
to get clearance projects started. It 
was generally agreed that no situa- 
tion is utterly impossible if a close 
survey of potential resources is made. 
It was suggested that, in such a situa- 
tion, small projects be initiated pro- 
viding temporary accommodations 
for displaced families, with their ulti- 
mate rehousing provided for in the 
new dwellings. By gradually increas- 
ing densities in areas of low-low den- 
sity within a community, an increase 
in housing supply can be achieved. 
It was further suggested that cities 
give close attention to their zone pat- 
terns to try to increase zones for 
residential construction, especially in 
those areas where commercial zoning 
has become obsolete. 

Experienced panel participants 
agreed that one of their most press- 
ing problems was that of providing 
housing for the low-income aged. 

Further discussion centered on the 
discrepancy between the number of 
public housing eligibles found living 
on sites to be cleared and the per- 
centage of that number who actually 
go into public housing. The national 
average of families apparently eligi- 
ble for public housing and living on 
sites to be cleared was 50 per cent; 
the actual number who go into pub- 
lic housing was reported to be 29 
per cent. Mr. Weiss contended that 
one reason for this variation is that 
a number of the families originally 
thought to be eligible for public hous- 
ing are found not to be eligible on 
account of income or family size. 

Mr. Herdt said that more attention 
should be given families finally de- 
termined to be public housing eli- 
gibles who still do not end up in 
public housing. It was generally 
agreed that public housing eligibles 
who do not go into public housing 
move to substandard dwellings. 

(Above summary prepared by ses- 
sion reporter James G. Banks, Chief, 
Relocation Division, District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency) 
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REGISTRATION 





There were 1016 delegates registered for NAHRO’s 22nd annual 
conference, just 150 short of the 1954 record, partially explained 
by the striking of a second flood disaster in New England on Octo- 
ber 15, which forced some 50 telegraphic cancellations of conference 
hotel reservations. In addition to the delegates, there were almost 
200 registrations from representatives of the commercial firms 
present for the building and maintenance products exhibit and 
from newspaper and magazine representatives. 

Most of the delegates came from local housing and redevelop- 
ment agencies. The following list indicates the number of a 
trants in each of 12 categories: 


§- 


Commissioners ............ 265 Architects, technical directors, 
Executive directors ......... 173 planners, engineers ....... 22 
Administrative personnel ....116 Consultants, researchers, edu 
Redevelopment and renewal cators, citizen agency 
re me. ja SUNDTIEE o260bsncecncnes SO 
Management personnel ..... 118 Wives and family members. . .116 
Maintenance personnel ..... 53 Others—private housers, 
Federal and state officials.... 32 commercial firms, speakers, 
Cee ME 666 siclcencsad ES PR GONE céicics cscs 


Delegates came from 38 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and three foreign countries. The host city and state 
led in number of registrations. New York City, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington. Chicago, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh sent the next largest 
city delegations, in that order. 

States, territories, and foreign countries were represented as 
follows:** 


I i Se tan Te Nebraska ..... we haewaceia are 
AsmOG@S ..... Sie a gia ain cece ae ae INOUBENE .cccsdcs | 
ee ee eee New Hampshire ....... . 6 
SE On ee ee 52 New Jersey ......... re 
oS SS ere } fee vocme 
ee eee rere 36 Se ees, | 
PP eer rrr ee } | a en one , .. 143 
District of Columbia.......... 19 rie oe. 
Pn chieRark Waianae es 14 POMMINONEIEN ov cece sccessacee 75 
TRS ee ee ee 35 Rhode Island .... 5 soins ante ata 
RCD np tee we and oye le oo ane 40 South Carolina . 1 
0 EE ee ag ee 12 oe ickeee 
A Sn eee ren ee te | sae er ee 36 
SRD oo ins bie ae sk aia WHEE oc caeaw as = al ioe 
EL a re eet 7 WOON no ois's cc dew ces ncleae 
ae ee re re: West Virginia ........... = os ae 
a errr: Wisconsin ia ea wae wee 7 
NS ete 71 Salads a'vihuiae Vaew. 4a Satie sae 
IS © ig 2a cece dh ak 9h aig ah to 28 POD iv cwccwdeeawnceem 
EK 2 3c hie wae a aearee 10 EEE re 11 
err eee 2 | ee eee 
RE ee eee 13 ee : } | 


*Does not include executive directors or commissioners of redevelopment- 
renewal agencies. They are included in executive director and commis- 
sioner categories. 

**Wives and family members not included in this listing 
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NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION 


At identical workshop sessions on 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings, 
the varying methods used for “Or- 
ganizing and Operating Neighbor- 
hood Groups for Urban Renewal” in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Cleveland 
were presented by Dr. William C. 
Loring, Jr., executive director of the 
Housing Association of Metropolitan 
Boston (chairman of the two ses- 
sions); Charles Liddell, director of 
the Germantown Settlement in Phil- 
adelphia; and Mrs. Katharine P. 
Williamson, field worker for Cleve- 
land’s Central Area Community 
Council. A summary of the two ses- 
sions, as follows, was prepared by 
session reporter W. K. Brussat, as- 
sistant to the deputy coordinator in 
the Office of the Housing and Re- 
development Coordinator, Chicago. 

Dr. Loring introduced the sessions 
by noting that, with the advent of 
the urban renewal program, citizen 
participation has been consciously 
and officially introduced for the first 
time as a necessary element in the 
planning process. The reason, he 
said, is that in urban renewal we are 
attempting the rational management 
of the existing housing supply. Peo- 
ple are not moved wholesale from 
an area that is to be renewed (con- 
served); hence what those who re- 
main do—or do not—undertake in 
the way of home repair and main- 
tenance can mean the success or 
failure of the program . . . and hence 
the need to “organize” to gain their 
participation. 

Insofar as the sessions themselves 
went, their distinctive features can 
be summed up as follows: 

1—A lack of a generalized body 
of knowledge about community or- 
ganization—especially with reference 
to urban renewal—showed up. 

2—A diversity of approach w:s 
demonstrated as to where the initia- 
tive should lie in organizing citizen 
participation in renewal: with public 
bodies, private agencies, or the 
neighborhood itself. 

3—A lack of agreement developed 
as to the qualifications for commu- 
nity organization personnel and the 
training such personnel should have. 

Reports on the operations of the 
cities of Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Chicago in securing 
citizen participation and community 
organization for urban renewal 
pointed up the basic differences 
noted above 

Cleveland seeks to enlist citizen 
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participation through a system of 
area councils staffed by field work- 
ers employed by the Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland. These councils 
have a long history (1937) of co- 
operation with public agencies in the 
involvement of neighborhood people 
in affairs of local concern. Basically, 
this is a welfare federation program, 
with its primary orientation to wel- 
fare federation aims, one of which is 
urban renewal. 

In Philadelphia, by way of con- 
trast, the Office of the Housing Co- 
ordinator is the basic stimulator of 
citizen participation but, in three of 
its four pilot areas, the coordinator’s 
office seeks to secure this participa- 
tion through the offices of the 
neighborhood settlement house. 

In Chicago, the Office of the 
Housing and Redevelopment Co- 
ordinator is also the prime mover. 
But, in this case, the public agency 
deals directly with existing organiza- 
tions, advising them on effective 
means of achieving renewal goals, or 
it stimulates the formation of new 
groups for renewal purposes. How- 
ever, it does not formally or officially 
assist in the organizational process, 
operating rather in an advisory ca- 
pacity. Chicago takes the position 
that the neighborhood should supply 
its own staff, who then are beholden 
to no other organization. 

Finally, it was reported that the 
Housing Association of Metropolitan 
Boston plays the key organizational 
role in its area. It is a citizen organi- 
zation, with a professional orienta- 
tion toward urban renewal, holding 
a middle ground between the local 
government and community organi- 
zations, offering organizational serv- 
ices to the latter and expediting the 
program of the former. 

It appeared from a review of all 
this operating experience that there 
is a basic split in orientation as be- 
tween these various approaches. This 
difference pertains to the primary 
aim of the organizational body and 
is, in essence, the difference between 
the use of urban renewal as a tool 
for citizen participation and commu- 
nity organization and the use of citi- 
zen participation and community 
organization as a tool for success- 
ful carrying out of a renewal pro- 
gram. The latter viewpoint is bas- 
ically that of public agencies charged 
with the responsibility of effectuat- 
ing renewal programs. Welfare agen- 
cies and settlement houses, no mat- 


ter how serious their aims or how 
conscientious their efforts, do not 
have this responsibility. 

The problem of apathy was noted 
and the lack of any mechanism for 
sustaining interest once it has been 
achieved. This problem manifests 
itself in two ways: first, there is the 
time involved between conception of 
renewal activities and their actual 
accomplishment; second, there is the 
ongoing nature of renewal itself, a 
job that is never really accom- 
plished. As might be anticipated, 
there was little offered in the way of 
solution to this problem, although 
representatives of citizen groups and 
social agencies voiced the opinion 
that in the first case, at least, the 
city tended to slowness in taking 
action. On the other hand, repre- 
sentatives of city agencies among the 
discussants noted a certain lack of 
direction and decisiveness among the 
citizen groups. 

However, most pointed in respect 
to this dichotomous orientation was 
the spirited discussion that evolved 
about the qualifications for profes- 
sional community organizers for 
urban renewal. (There was genera: 
agreement that professional leader- 
ship was necessary.) Some asserted 
that social workers were best quali- 
fied for this type of operation inas- 
much as they were best equipped by 
training and experience to get people 
to work together. The opposing 
point of view held that what was 
needed was someone who was trained 
not only to recognize the social struc- 
ture of a neighborhood but to have 
a thoroughgoing knowledge of the 
organization of city government. 
Such a person might or might not be 
a social-work trained person but his 
basic purpose should be to get things 
done in urban renewal. 

The result of this exchange of 
viewpoints led to the conclusion on 
the part of those attending the session 
that very little was known for sure 
as to what it took to be effective in 
this field and that at any rate there 
were few people trained to this end. 
The realization led to the passage of 
a motion to the following effect: 
WHEREAS: 
citizen participation and community or- 
ganization are integral elements of an 
urban renewal program, and 
WHEREAS: 
there is little knowledge of what is proper 
training for people who would be charged 
with the responsibility of securing such 
(Continued column three, page 398) 
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WORKING WITH COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


At the Tuesday afternoon general 
session of the conference, “case his- 
tories’ from three different cities 
brought out how housing and urban 
renewal programs can achieve new 
levels of vitality by working with 
community organizations — of both 
the city-wide and _neighborhood- 
centered type. The report on the 
neighborhood organization work- 
shops carried on page 396 is closely 
related to the statements made at 
this general session. 

Philadelphia’s Housing Coordi- 
nator, William L. Rafsky, chaired 
the session. J. R. Adams, assistant 
director of the Seattle authority, 
summarized the discussions. He re- 
ported: “The session emphasized the 
central theme that the major re- 
source of any community, large or 
small, is the people living therein. 
The three panel members described 
three totally different situations, il- 
lustrating practical techniques in 
gaining citizen and community par- 
ticipation in public housing opera- 
tions and urban renewal. . . These 
practical experiences pointed out 
that, first, the people of any com- 
munity are more than willing to ‘do 
it themselves’ when only the mini- 
mum of direction and tools are made 
available to them and, secondly, that 
given the facts, people rapidly be- 
come effective and responsible citi- 
zens.” 


THE CLEVELAND STORY 

Daniel R. Elliott, associate director 
of the Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
land, enumerated the many ways in 
which Cleveland health and welfare 
agencies work with the housing au- 
thority. With authority projects pro- 
viding the physical facilities, com- 
munity organizations are conducting 
such programs as child day-care 
centers, advisory services for retarded 
children, recreation programs con- 
ducted by the city recreation depart- 
ment, counseling for adolescents, a 
center for the aged (see October 
JournaL, page 353). What’s behind 
all this, the question might be—and 
here is Mr. Elliott’s answer: 

' these programs don’t just 
happen. . . It requires a housing au- 
thority director who surrounds him- 
self with a staff that has a deep con- 
viction about the place of the hous- 
ing authority in the total community. 
This means giving more than lip 
service to suggestions that may de- 
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velop. It means giving real and 
genuine leadership in, first of all, 
making suggestions for joint cooper- 
ation and then in carrying them out. 

“We are extremely fortunate in 
having such a director in Cleveland. 
Ernie Bohn has been a strong force 
over many years in our community 
and he has a staff that is instilled 
with the value of community serv- 
ice. As I have observed them in their 
jobs, they have full-time duties but 
they go way beyond the line of duty 
in community participation.” 

Mr. Elliott also discussed how 
neighborhood organizations have be- 
come involved in the urban renewal 
program. In this connection, he re- 
counted the history of Cleveland’s 
“area councils,” which date back to 
1937 and which now number 19. 
“These are autonomous, voluntary 
associations of individual citizens and 
representatives of organizations in 
the area,” he said, “dedicated to the 
maintenance and improvement of 
their neighborhoods . . . during the 
past few years they have focused at- 
tention on housing, home conserva- 
tion, zoning, and rehabilitation. I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that they have 
been responsible to a considerable 
degree for the action we are seeing 
currently in our community on hous- 
ing and home conservation. 

“A thrilling illustration of this is 
a recent project reported in our 
newspapers last week. The West 
Side Civic Council, cooperating with 
our City Planning Commission, with 
Ernest J. Bohn as chairman, con- 
ducted a census in our near west side 
for a proposed urban renewal proj- 
ect. This census produced facts that 
were difficult to get otherwise. The 
city planning staff said the wonder- 
ful cooperation of the community 
would insure a kind of planning 
seldom before possible.” 


THE NEWARK STORY 

The role of a settlement house in 
the public housing program was de- 
scribed to the Tuesday session of the 
conference by Dr. Antoinette Fried, 
director of the Fuld Neighborhood 
House, which is located in the Rev- 
erend William P. Hayes Homes, a 
recently opened project of the New- 
ark housing authority. Dr. Fried 
said: 

“Like all settlement and neighbor- 
hood houses, Fuld House distin- 
guishes itself through the fact that 


it has no strictly set, invariable pro- 
cram. A neighborhood house is 

. not only the logical place where 
people can come with their manifold 
questions, requests, and bewilder- 
ments—it is also an instrument of re- 
search, constantly occupied with the 
reception, study, and evaluation of 
community needs. Its functions may 
be described as a fourfold program 


of the detection of neighborhood 
needs—the provision of localized 
services—the referral to community 


agencies—and the participation in 
social research. 

“T believe that it was the fact of 
Fuld House being such a multiple 
service agency that motivated Mr 
Louis Danzig, director of the New- 
ark housing authority, to suggest the 
agency’s moving into the Reverend 
Hayes Homes. . 

“This process of establishing an 
intimate relationship between a semi- 
private, Community Chest supported 
agency and public housing is in it- 
self an example of the integration 
of public and private community 
services on which I have been asked 
to comment. . . Families eligible for 
public housing frequently come from 
a background of many kinds of social 
deprivation and bear the traces of 
generations of living in the shadow 
of discrimination, social rejection, 
lack of educational facilities, unem- 
ployment, unsanitary housing, _ ill 
health, and general moral and emo- 
tional breakdown. They are, in many 
cases, what social workers call ‘mul- 
tiple problem families. . .’ 

“The truth is that large numbers 
of our neediest families are being 
located in small, selected areas and 
that their needs are only partially be- 
ing cared for. They receive what 
they need most urgently—housing. 
But beyond the attractive and sani- 
tary shelter, no immediate and on- 
the-spot assistance is being offered 
to them that could help them to 
recognize, to face, and to care for 
the many problems outside of the 
need for housing from which they 
suffer. 

“At the Reverend Hayes Homes, 
attempts are being made jointly by 
the management of the project, by 
the tenants themselves, and by Fuld 
Neighborhood House to meet this 
challenge. . .” 

Dr. Fried then described how the 
neighborhood house assisted in the 
organization of a tenants council. 
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She said that within a year’s time 
it has become “an instrument of 
community action that is known and 
respected throughout the city.” Ten- 
ant questions, complaints, requests 
go to management from the council 
—and management’s questions, com- 
plaints, requests follow the same 
route. “The Tenants’ League has de- 
veloped far-reaching civic activities 
resulting in the provision of police 
protection for the project, in the 
closing of a heavy traffic street . . . 
in a voting registration drive . . . in 
the sponsoring of large social and 
civic affairs aimed at the creation 
of better relations between people 
of different racial and national back- 
ground.” 


THE CHICAGO STORY 

An entirely different kind of “‘com- 
munity organization” story came 
from Mrs. Elsie C. Krueger, who de- 
scribed the “block organizations” in 
Chicago’s first urban renewal area. 
Mrs. Krueger spoke in her capacity 
as the director of these block groups 
for the Hyde Park-Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference. She described 
the area in which the conference 
operates as a two-square mile dis- 
trict with a population of 72,000 
persons: “predominantly middle 
class,” with a high percentage of 
professional people; ethnically het- 
erogeneous; generously endowed with 
educational, cultural, and _ religious 
institutions such as the University of 
Chicago and the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry. In 1949, when 
the community conference was 
formed, the area was suffering from 
the conversion for multiple family 
occupancy of many of the large old 
homes that characterized the district, 
with consequent strains on schools, 
shopping, parking. Mrs. Krueger 
described how block groups were 
set up to combat these problems. 

“Block by block organization from 
the beginning offered the maximum 
involvement of people. Its immedi- 
ate objectives were to encourage 
neighbors to get together to solve 
their problems, to get physical im- 
provements and better maintenance 
right where they lived, and to help 
the city agencies to improve their 
services. The block meeting was to 
raise community morale. It was to 
be the communication post. 

“Today, about three-quarters of 
the residential area, 320 block strips, 
has been organized into 58 different 
block groups and more are in process. 
Block organizations vary in size from 
one side of a city street (which we 








UNITED STATES SOLICITOR GENERAL SIMON E. SOBELOFF 
discusses Supreme Court decision on redevelopment 


On the occasion of the annual banquet of the conference, Mr. 
Sobeloff, the featured speaker, commented on the meaning of the 
decision rendered a year ago by the United States Supreme Court, 
upholding the constitutionality of the redevelopment law for the 
District of Columbia. In this case, he noted, the court was func- 
tioning as the District’s highest “state” court. Mr. Sobeloff said: 

“To say that a specific act is constitutional is to say no more than 
that the constitution does not prohibit government from acting. 
Whether government should take a particular action is not for 
the courts to decide. The wisdom of governmental action is the 
responsibility of legislators and administrators. An act may be con- 
stitutional but exceedingly unwise and, by the same token, we all 
know that acts thought exceedingly wise by some people may be 
very unconstitutional. It is, therefore, one thing to say that the 
decisions of our supreme courts indicate that the states have the 
power drastically to regulate and even take private property for the 
purposes of urban renewal. It is quite another thing to say that 
there are no limits imposed upon cities, redevelopment commis- 
sions, health departments, and housing authorities. These powers 
must be first clearly delegated by the people and then exercised 
with prudence, reason, and care. II] considered exercises of power 
that the public will not accept, although constitutional, may work 
more mischief to urban renewal than an adverse court decision. 

“To those of you who share the responsibility for these activities, 
allow me a word of admonition. The most complete legislative 
authorization, the clearest sanction of your supreme court, and the 
most workable of workable programs are no better than the 
wisdom, the understanding, and devotion applied by those who 
administer and carry out the day-to-day work. The overriding 
public interest that gives you power must be constantly nurtured 
with understanding and you must act with due moderation and 





mindfulness of the rights and needs of the individual.” 








call a block strip) to two and four 
square miles. Some meet every 
month; some but two or three times 
a year. Our calendar shows an av- 
erage of about 20 block meetings 
every month, their attendance rang- 
ing from six to 150 persons per meet- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Krueger reported some of 
the results of the work of these block 
organizations: new city lights for a 
substantial part of the area, over 
1500 violations of the city’s housing 
and zoning ordinances corrected, 
cleaned-up streets and alleys, tot-lots 
put on vacant lots, abandoned cars 
removed, paint-up and fix-up cam- 
paigns initiated. 

“When, in 1954, the federal urban 
renewal legislation was passed,” Mrs. 
Krueger said, “Hyde Park-Kenwood 
was the obvious choice of the city 
officials for Chicago’s urban renewal 
project No. 1. They knew this area 
had the community participation 
that was essential to success. Its 
citizens had been engaged in urban 
renewal in smaller ways for four 
long years. . . ” 


NEIGHBORHOODS— 

(Continued from page 396) 
participation and organization for urban 
renewal, and 

WHEREAS: 

there are few people specifically trained 
for this type of activity, so important to 
the renewal program, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

NAHRO use its good offices to make 
known these needs in appropriate places 
and that it further seek to promote the 
institution of training centers for com- 
munity organization personnel for enlist- 
ing citizen participation in urban renewal. 
MORE SPECIFICALLY THAT: 

NAHRO seek to have the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency set up an institute 
for such purposes; 

seek to have the Kellogg and/or other 
foundations underwrite curricula in se- 
lected colleges and universities for these 
purposes ; 

seek to have schools and departments 
of social work expand their existing cur- 
ricula to embrace instruction in these 
skills ; 

seek the services of ACTION in pub- 
licizing these needs and supporting the 
listed activities ; 

establish a subcommittee of the Con- 
servation and Rehabilitation Committee 
or the Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare to explore this problem further 
and attempt to ascertain more precisely 
what such training should be. 
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INTEGRATED OCCUPANCY 


Discussion Leader: Oliver C. Win- 
ston, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City 

Ellis Ash, Director of Management, 
Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City 

Frank Baldau, Executive Director, 
Community Relations Board, City 
of Cleveland 

Robert D. Stpprell, Executive Direc- 
tor, Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority 

Everett E. Utterback, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator and General Counsel, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh 

Reporter: Miss Mead Smith, Hous- 
ing Economist, Office of Housing 
Coordinator, City of Philadelphia 


On the over-all question of initiat- 
ing integrated occupancy, two points 
were consistently emphasized by the 
panel: (1) each community has dif- 
ferent resources and needs and the 
techniques to be used should be those 
that fit that community’s situation, 
not just those that have worked 
somewhere else; (2) absolutely es- 
sential to success is a clear-cut and 
firm policy that is clearly understood 
by every employee of the housing 
authority and from which no excep- 
tions are to be made. 

Three different situations were 
represented by the cities from which 
panel members came. For example, 
in Pittsburgh, open occupancy has 
been the policy from the housing 
program’s beginning; in Buffalo, 
there is some integration in the city 
and strong state nondiscrimination 
laws prevent open opposition but the 
initial policy, superseded by a dese- 
gregation policy four or five years 
ago, was one of not altering the lo- 
cal pattern; Baltimore is a city with 
strong southern traditions and estab- 
lished segregation patterns and the 
decision to integrate in public hous- 
ing is less than two years old. This 
varied pattern illustrates the many 
differences that each authority must 
study and that require that each au- 
thority act according to the local 
situation. The statement of these dif- 
ferences resulted in some difference 
of opinion in the panel as to specific 
methods. There seemed unanimity, 
however, that firmness of policy sets 
a tone that is virtually a technique 
in itself. 

The panel did not consider the 
question of whether an integrated 
occupancy policy should be instituted 
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but only methods of implementing 
such a policy, once the decision had 
been made. The chairman outlined 
eight areas for consideration, which 
fall generally into two broad and in- 
terrelated categories: 

INTERNAL 
OPERATIONS 
Internal housing 
authority prepa- 

ration 
Staff training 
Tenant preparation 
Applications office 
procedure 


OUTSIDE 
RELATIONS 
With law enforce- 
ment officials 
With city officials 
and elected rep- 

resentatives 
Publicity 
Creating communi- 
ty acceptance 


Internal Preparation 


A basic prerequisite for success in 
integrating occupancy is that the 
commissioners be convinced of the 
justice of the policy and ready to 
stand firmly behind it. Without this 
backing, the staff will encounter dif- 
ficulties in administering the policy. 
With it, the staff can proceed to 
work out, without emotional over- 
tones, the specifics for successful ap- 
plication of the policy. In Baltimore, 
the commissioners arrived at their 
decision through a long-term and de- 
liberate exploration of all facets of 
the question. As a basis for their dis- 
cussions, they had the staff list every 
possible question that must be de- 
cided, every conceivable alternative 
for handling these questions, and 
the implications inherent therein. 
Through extensive discussion of these 
questions, the commissioners arrived 
at a decision to integrate occupancy 
and the integration of the schools 
provided the “right time,” which 
they had also been seeking. 

Once the policy has been estab- 
lished, it must be made clear to the 
agency’s entire staff. In Buffalo, the 
agency director took personal respon- 
sibility for this job, meeting with 
every employee in every project, from 
the manager down to the janitor. 
The Baltimore authority followed its 
decision with the first full staff meet- 
ing it had ever held—over 500 em- 
ployees meeting together at one time; 
the director read an extensive pre- 
pared statement of the reasons for 
the decision, the intent of the au- 
thority to stick with it, and the 
necessity for each employee to co- 
operate in implementing this, as any 
other policy. 

This statement was also released 
to the press. 


Staff Training 
The Baltimore authority then fol- 


lowed up with special training for 
the entire staff, the type varying ac- 
cording to the employee’s job. Spe- 
cial emphasis was given to orienting 
the applications office staff—the tone 
of the initial interview being of such 
importance to the program. The 
most ambitious training was an in- 
stitute for project managers and their 
aides. The sessions were day-long and 
held intermittently over a period of 
weeks. Both outside specialists and 
local educators participated in the 
program, which also utilized role- 
playing extensively in an effort to 
give the individual employee the se- 
curity of feeling he’d been exposed 
to the various types of situations that 
might arise. (The employees had evi- 
denced no particular reluctance to 
carrying out the policy but some un- 
certainty as to whether they would 
be able to handle situations arising 
from it.) 

In Pittsburgh, the housing author- 
ity staff is trained to try to factor out 
any racial overtones that may attach 
to situations arising from non-racial 
problems and treat the real source 
of the trouble. They have found that 
most of these difficulties do arise 
from problems not connected with 
race. 


Integrating Staff 


The Baltimore authority also com- 
pleted the integration of its staff as 
soon as the new policy was decided 
and the panel agreed that adminis- 
trative integration—from the board 
down through each project—is a 
“must” for a successful integration 
program. The Baltimore staff already 
included both white and non-white 
employees, previously assigned to 
white and non-white projects, so no 
white employees were displaced by 
the staff integration; it was agreed, 
however, that such displacement 
would have created considerable ill 
will with regard to the program if 
it had happened. As to background, 
in hiring interviews, for example, the 
Baltimore authority tries to get peo- 
ple with social work training and 
experience and some familiarity with 
interviewing techniques; even such 
qualifications were not enough, how- 
ever, if their background indicated 
an unsuitable attitude. Inter-group 
experience, an understanding ap- 
proach, etc., were therefore also 
sought. The Pittsburgh authority 
never puts a new manager in a new 
project—having selected one of its 
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most seasoned managers for a project 
recently opened in an all-white sec- 
tion, for example. 


Tenant Preparation 


Insofar as tenant preparation is 
concerned, the Pittsburgh authority 
has found group leasing to be effec- 
tive. General policies and informa- 
tion are given to both white and 
non-white applicants, assembled to- 
gether in a large room, before they 
sign their leases. They see immediate- 
ly the mixture of races and religions 
present and are thereby prepared for 
mixed occupancy. 

Important for both the initial and 
the continued application of an in- 
tegration program is the policy with 
regard to selection and placement of 
tenants. On a given week-end, the 
Buffalo authority moved one non- 
white family into each all-white proj- 
ect and this first group of tenants 
was very carefully selected to avoid 
trouble insofar as possible. For exam- 
ple, no families with teen-age chil- 
dren were selected (since interming- 
ling on the playground might be a 
source of friction) and, in a number 
of the families, the father was still 
in uniform (to capitalize on the 
favorable attitude toward returning 
servicemen). No trouble was en- 
countered and this extreme selec- 
tivity was eventually abandoned. But 
the authority feels it necessary to 
keep an eye on the situation as a 
continuing practice, to avoid an in- 
advertent return to segregation. 
(Because of need, the vast majority 
of applicants are non-white and, if 
applicants were simply placed in 
turn, segregation could well ensue.) 
Similarly, efforts should be made to 
avoid concentrating in one project 
those non-white families that are 
problem families, such as broken 
families, with no male head. In 
short, the policy should be a “real- 
istic” one of trying to avoid situa- 
tions that would impede the over-all 
effort. 

The Baltimore policy has been 
very similar to that of Buffalo and 
the Pittsburgh authority also selects 
very carefully the first occupants of 
projects being newly opened. In the 
recent opening mentioned, for exam- 
ple, the Pittsburgh authority selected 
both white and non-white families 
who were especially good tenants of 
existing projects and got them to 
transfer to the new one. 

Although the Pittsburgh policy has 
never been one of segregation, an 
integration problem has arisen be- 
cause the number of white applicants 
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is so small. Non-white families have 
been placed according to whether 
they were (1) site occupants and (2) 
in greatest need, while white families 
are placed as they apply. But white 
applicants are not always willing to 
move into all-Negro sections of the 
city. One project is located in the 
badly-blighted Hill district, for in- 
stance, and white families refuse to 
live there. The Pittsburgh authority 
feels the solution here is improve- 
ment of living conditions throughout 
this district and they are hopeful that 
the urban renewal program soon to 
start there will also help solve their 
integration problem. 

This problem also occurs in Hart- 
ford and Buffalo, where a firm policy 
exists and non-whites have been suc- 
cessfully located in all-white sections 
but where white families are unwill- 
ing to take vacancies in projects lo- 
cated in all-Negro sections. Some 
leverage is afforded by the fact that 
a family refusing a vacancy for no 
legitimate reason loses its priority 
and has to wait. This ruling also 
holds in Pittsburgh but. with so few 
white applicants, the wait before 
returning to the top of the list is 
so short as to be virtually meaning- 
less. Cleveland has not had this 
problem to any degree because the 
housing shortage has been so acute 
that white families have been willing 
to accept any vacancy. 

Also pointed out was the fact that 
the white family in a non-white sec- 
tion may be subjected to as great 
or greater pressure than the non- 
white family in a white section. Fur- 
ther, the non-white family is also 
sometimes reluctant to be the first 
to break the line and, although loss 
of priority is a more meaningful 
penalty to non-white families, care 
should be taken not to totally isolate 
a family of either race. In Hartford. 
families are permitted to select what 
project they want to live in and this 
approach has seemed to work well 
in general. Individual preferences 
are also honored insofar as possible 
in Baltimore. This has meant that 
about six of their 19 projects have 
remained all-white. With the com- 
munity still segregated, there are no 
services in the project areas for non- 
whites, who do not, therefore, apply 

and probably will not, until em- 
ployment and community activity 
patterns begin to “catch up.” In view 
of the differing conditions of differ- 
ent projects, the Baltimore authority 
does not regard quotas as desirable, 
although, at later stages than the 
initial entrance for non-whites into 


all-white projects, appraisal and top 
guidance may be necessary to avoid 
an over-balance that would defeat 
the program’s purpose. The Pitts- 
burgh authority has used quotas in a 
“minimum” sense: a single white or 
non-white family cannot very weli 
be “integrated” and the authority 
therefore tries to get groups to move 
in. Token representation was also 
avoided in Baltimore. 

There seemed general agreement 
that integration cannot be accom- 
plished by insisting that people be 
placed in a particular project, since 
families tend to identify themselves 
with certain city sections, etc. An 
important means of attracting people 
to particular projects, however, is 
good management and design of 
projects. A good reputation can be 
an inducement to either race to 
enter a project regardless of the 
make-up of its occupants. In Balti- 
more, some white tenants have trans- 
ferred to new projects previously 
scheduled for non-white occupancy 
because the new project itself was so 
much better than the project they 
previously occupied. Good manage- 
ment of all projects is important for 
successful integration, however, since 
the non-white family may be the 
scapegoat, if project living is bad. 

Placement within a given project 
was also discussed briefly—the ques- 
tion being whether to place families 
of only one race on a particular 
floor or stairwell, for example, o1 
whether to mix them. Pittsburgh 
currently has both patterns. The Bal- 
timore authority favors the latter, 
more complete integration — sprin- 
kling non-white families throughout 
the project insofar as family size and 
available vacancies permit; when a 
project was to be integrated in 
Baltimore, the manager was required 
to evaluate each unit as to recep- 
tivity and the normal “good man- 
agement” practice of placing families 
where they would fit best was follow- 
ed. A Buffalo situation is sugges- 
tive in this regard: one of thre 
white families occupying a floor was 
so obnoxious that its replacement 

when the family was evicted) by 
a non-white family was such a relief 
to the other two families that they 
didn’t even notice the new family’s 
color. This instance points up the 
importance of management’s being 
alert to all opportunities for further- 
ing the policy. 

Another important aspect of place- 
ment is timing. Pittsburgh has found 
it helpful to move both white and 
(Continued column one, page 414) 
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PUBLIC HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


VANDALISM, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

It was “standing room only” for 
the Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ing workshops on “Management 
Techniques for Combating Vandal- 
ism and Juvenile Delinquency.” 
Mark Herley, assistant director of the 
Detroit Housing Commission, led the 
discussions on both days and outlined 
the problems and the techniques 
faced by housing authorities in large 
cities. The small community situa- 
tion was presented by Sigmund Har- 
rison, executive director of the Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, hous- 
ing authority. The Public Housing 
Administration’s policies on staff and 
budget to meet these problems were 
described by John P. Prescott of 
PHA’s New York Field Office. John 
S. Nagy, Cleveland’s commissioner 
of recreation, outlined how commu- 
nity resources can be put to work in 
a housing project. Miss Dorothy 
Forbes, director of management for 
the Wilmington, North Carolina 
housing authority, reported the ses- 
sions as follows. 

The question of management tech- 
niques for combating vandalism and 
juvenile delinquency was approached 
as a single problem, although, in 
management, the two may be sep- 
arated, as delinquency covers a broad 
field of behavior, whereas vandalism 
is only one manifestation of delin- 
quency. 

It was agreed that there are several 
directions that can be taken to com- 
bat vandalism and _ delinquency: 
through project design and mainte- 
nance, through organized activity at 
the project level, through use of 
community resources and community 
action. 


Small Authorities 


Mr. Harrison noted that the small 
authority, hampered by budgetary 
limitations and small staff, has to 
use all the resources at hand, as well 
as imagination and ingenuity, to 
meet the problem. The job becomes 
one of “organizing and building com- 
munity pride and respect” within 
the tenants. In the small authority, 
the staff has the opportunity to meet 
the tenants and come to know them 
and have frequent contact with them. 
It is necessary to appeal to the ten- 
ants to organize tenant groups. From 
a nucleus of a few interested adults 
and children, various clubs, scout 
troops, and other organizations can 
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grow. Mr. Harrison advised ascer- 
taining tenants’ desires in the field of 
activities and then calling upon com- 
munity organizations to help meet 
those desires. The local newspaper 
can be a vital source of help, he said, 
as well as civic leaders, social clubs, 
churches, and social agencies. Enlist 
the aid of parents as well as children, 
Mr. Harrison suggested, in having 
minor damages caused by vandalism 
repaired youngsters then become 
reluctant to redo the damage. The 
authority can furnish the material; 
the tenants the labor. Other sugges- 
tions were: get scout troops and sim- 
ilar groups to police the grounds; 
have garden contests to encourage 
care of lawns; provide space for 
woodworking classes and other activi- 
ties so that the energy of youth can 
be channeled into worthwhile things, 
with no time left for troublemaking. 
Big Cities 

In larger cities, Mr. Herley noted, 
it is possible for authorities to work 
with city park and recreation depart- 
ments and other agencies to get youth 
programs operating in the commu- 
nity buildings provided by the au- 
thorities. It was noted that the suc- 
cess of such programs depends on the 
degree of cooperation between the 
city agency and the housing project 
management. The city should pro- 
vide supervision for a full program; 
the authority, the space, and facil- 
ities. The continued supervision of 
authority community centers by city 
personnel, the audience was remind- 
ed, is always a problem when city 
budget time rolls around . . . and it 
is here that the authority can, in 
turn, help the city agencies. 

Planning 

Mr. Prescott’s well received state- 
ment included a series of specific rec- 
ommendations on how to “combat 
vandalism,” from the very inception 
of a project. He said: “In selecting 
the site, it should be recognized that 
at least 50 per cent of vandalism 
occurs from actions of juveniles who 
do not live in the project.” With this 
thought in mind, it has been sug- 
gested that playgrounds for projects 
be established on streets adjacent to 
project buildings to act as buffers, 
with fences on one side of the proj- 
ect; that layouts of streets be de- 
signed to discourage through passage. 
Further, Mr. Prescott proposed that, 
in site selection, there should be an 


avoidance of such undesirable fea- 
tures as “obnoxious industrial plants, 
excessive noises, and hazardous and 
unhealthful conditions, since long 
experience has proved that non-ob- 
servance of the above will have an 
adverse effect on the tenants and 
their attitudes toward the project.” 

Mr. Prescott made other building 
design and site suggestions: eliminate 
small courts, avoid high-rise build- 
ings wherever possible, provide 
wheel toy and perambulator storage 
at entrance of apartment buildings, 
use trees and shrubberies that can 
survive hard use, use tree guards, 
plan administrative space to permit 
control of all facilities, centralize 
laundry space, keep public circula- 
tion space as open as is possible, 
keep down number of entrance doors, 
use no glass or small pane glass in 
such doors as are necessary, avoid 
locks on outside doors, recess public 
lights and cover with durable pro- 
tective shield, use salt glazed tile in 
public corridors. 

Just physical planning is not 
enough, Mr. Prescott also noted, 
saying “the most ideal physical plan- 
ning will not overcome poor admin- 
istration and more consideration 
must be given to administrative 
planning, which includes the em- 
ployment of competent managers 
who have a comprehension of the 
sociological problems involved in 
public housing as well as knowledge 
of the management of the physical 
CM, noe 

And still another type of planning 
was urged by Mr. Prescott: social 
planning—working with the public 
and private agencies in a community 
in the fields of health, welfare, edu- 
cation, and recreation to assure the 
integration of tenants into the com- 
munity. 


In Conclusion .. . 


In conclusion, it was agreed that 
the problem of juvenile delinquency 
is a national—even an international 
—one and is one that is going to have 
to be met by all housing authorities, 
large and small. How it is met, it 
was agreed, is dependent on the size 
of the community. In the larger 
authorities, guards or watchmen can 
be employed; management aides or 
tenant relations workers can help; 
city recreation staffs can be utilized. 
In the small authorities, staffs are 
more dependent upon their own re- 
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sources and those of the community. 
Their personnel has to be in the 
jack-of-all-trades tradition. 

In all instances, however, authori- 
ties must be an integral part of the 
community, working in close coop- 
eration with the social and law en- 
forcement agencies of the city. 


RENT-INCOME PROBLEMS 

A whole range of rent-income 
problems was brought up for discus- 
sion in workshop sessions on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday mornings. A 
panel of five speakers raised ques- 
tions and suggested answers: Robert 
Lealand Hunter, executive director 
of the Fort Worth authority (session 
chairman); Ellis Ash, management 
director, Baltimore; Lawrence N. 
Bloomberg, chief economist of the 
Public Housing Administration; Mrs. 
Pauline G. Hill, assistant director, 
Atlantic City authority; M. B. Sat- 
terfield, executive director, Atlanta. 
The first day’s discussions were sum- 
marized by Louis Michaelson, super- 
visor of leasing and occupancy, Se- 
attle; the second day’s by Esther 
Frank Siegel, Baltimore. 


First day—A need for more rental 
income for project operation simul- 
taneously with a rapid increase in 
the number of welfare families being 
housed in these projects: this was 
the predominant discussion theme of 
the session. Statistics were introduced 
showing that incomes of families ad- 
mitted over the last five quarters 
have declined, except for a slight 
rise in the last quarter. Statistics 
were also cited to show that a con- 
siderable gap existed between pro- 
ject rental income and _ expenses. 
Welfare families total 35 per cent 
in many projects and, with the ad- 
dition of families living on other 
forms of assistance or benefits, the 
number may be as high as 40 per 
cent in some places. 

To meet this problem, the agree- 
ment was, adjustment and refine- 
ment of practices dealing with wel- 
fare incomes, for example, or un- 
employment compensation, or other 
forms of assistance or benefits, fall 
far short of the answer. Tinkering 
with an inadequate, out-of-date 
mechanism cannot solve today’s 
problems, the view was. 

The group felt that it is public 
housing’s role to help not only those 
families who are socially or physical- 
ly handicapped but to provide an 
opportunity for the small wage- 
earner to live decently and econom- 
ically and, if possible, to save, so 
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that eventually he might be able to 
purchase his own home. 


Rent-Income Ratio 


In order to be able to operate in 
this way, the group felt it important 
to examine the tools available for 
reaching the goal. Attention was 
focused on the 20 per cent minimum 
rent to income ratio. It was shown 
that families in the $2000 to $4000 
income bracket and living in stand- 
ard housing pay no more than 15 
per cent of income for rent in the 
southwest and no more than 18 per 
cent in the northeast. The group felt 
that, operating under the 20 year old 
minimum rent-income ratio, public 
housing could not compete with the 
slums, that families faced with the 
alternative of paying a few less dol- 
lars in private housing would—and 
do—choose private housing. 

A strong desire was expressed also 
for increasing the exemptions for 
minors and for exempting at least 
part of the earnings of minors for 
rent purposes. 


Second day—Most of the discus- 
sion centered on welfare rents. Gen- 
eral concern was expressed in the in- 
stance of families that do not have 
fixed grants for shelter and utilities, 
thereby working an undue hardship 
on them. Some authorities have 
agreements with local public assist- 
ance agencies; others do not. The 
general impression was that public 
assistance families are on fixed pub- 
lic assistance rent schedules, with 
minimum rents ranging from a low 
of $6 to a high of $51. 

How are public assistance rents 
paid? The group appeared divided 
between the family allowance for 
rent that is included in the family’s 
total grant and the public assistance 
family whose rent is paid to the 
housing authority directly by the 
welfare agency. Concern was ex- 
pressed for the possible loss of client 
dignity and individuality when he 
himself does not pay his rent. One 
observation made and agreed upon 
by many was that families that han- 
dle the money themselves tend to pay 
their rent promptly. 

Need for continued review of rent- 
income ratio was discussed, with 
some stress on maintaining financial 
feasibility. 

There was some discussion of fixed 
rents, with those authorities that use 
this method expressing the view that 
the system is (1) time-saving and (2) 
something that tenants, employers, 
and the public prefer. 


STIMULATING TENANT APPLICATIONS 

Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Jeanne F. Biddle of the Cincinnati 
housing authority, two workshops 
discussed ways and means of “Stimu- 
lating Tenant Applications.” Lead- 
off statements were made by W. H. 
Draddy, management director for 
the Charlotte, North Carolina hous- 
ing authority; William J. Sutcliffe, 
management supervisor of the Buf- 
falo authority; and Paul Flowers, 
administrative director, San Antonio. 

Vacancies were seen to be due to 
a number of influences, such as: 
tenant’s family income exceeding 
limits for continued occupancy, lower 
rentals in substandard housing with- 
in the community, the general in- 
crease in available housing, seasonal 
fluctuations in the local economy, 
and (in some places) the migratory 
nature of the tenants’ lives. 

No single, startling remedy was 
proposed. On the contrary, it was 
felt that housing authorities need te 
consider the generation of tenant 
applications as a continuing day-te- 
day part of their operation. 

Mr. Draddy emphasized the bene- 
fits of maintaining contact with min- 
isterial associations, veterans groups, 
neighborhood schools, and personnel 
departments of community business 
and industrial establishments in 
achieving a flow of tenant applica- 
tions and fostering public familiarity 
with the purpose and functions of 
public housing. The creation of good 
relations between vacating tenants 
and housing authority management 
he stressed as being of the utmost 
importance in maintaining a healthy 
climate of opinion on public housing. 

Mr. Sutcliffe pointed out that 
housing authorities would do well to 
review and evaluate their past per- 
formance in the field of tenant re- 
lations and specifically recommended 
that ways be found to make it 
easier for those seeking housing to 
make their applications with the au- 
thority. In view of the fact that 
there is a demonstrable market for 
public housing, as well as a human 
need, Mr. Sutcliffe felt that the 
problem of existing vacancies indi- 
cated that the whole body of rules 
governing admission and continued 
occupancy should be reviewed with 
the objective of finding ways to satis- 
fy the need and participate in the 
market to a fuller extent. 

Mr. Flowers stated that the for- 
mula for establishing public housing 
rentals on the present ratio of rental 
to family income is currently not 
realistic, especially in localities where 
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substandard housing can be had for 
considerably less than one-fifth of 
family income. Mr. Flowers enu- 
merated several means of publicizing 
public housing but indicated that 
speed in servicing housing applicants 
is one of the best means of avoiding 
vacancy losses and winning accept- 
ance in the community. 

In general discussions, represen- 
tatives attending this session indi- 
cated variously that: 

1—One of the most important 
aspects of the problem of stimulat- 
ing applications is the problem of 
finding white applicants, as Negro 
applications received are far more 
numerous than white applications. 

2—Applicants should be allowed 
a choice of location where they are 
to be housed, even though their place 
of choice may have no vacancy 
while another project has many 
vacancies. 

3—That efforts to stimulate ap- 
plications should be generally con- 
fined to the neighborhood of which 
the project is a part, as people do 
not readily move from one neighbor- 
hood to another. 

4—The lifting of citizenship re- 
quirements might be a good thing. 

5—Revision of income limits for 
admission and continued occupancy 
would afford temporary relief from 
the problem of vacancy losses but it 
would not be a permanent solution. 
(Session reported by J. Wesley Little- 
field, Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority.) 


MAINTENANCE 

Four sessions of the conference 
were arranged by NAHRO’s Tech- 
nical and Maintenance Section: two 
workshops on methods of cutting 
maintenance costs and two demon, 
strations of how to conduct a PHA- 
NAHRO “shirtsleeve” maintenance 
clinic, all of them very well attended 
and received. Participants in the 
demonstration sessions are pictured 
on page 381. At this session, the 
director of the New York Field 
Office of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, Herman D. Hillman, eval- 
uated the nation-wide series of 
clinics held during the past year. 
He said: 

“T got in touch with my colleagues, 
the directors of the PHA Field Of- 
fices, during the past few weeks to 
find out what progress has been 
made generally in these shirtsleeve 
maintenance clinics. There have been 
dozens of clinics held all over the 
country since last September and 
there are going to be many more 
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in the year ahead. . . Commissioner 
Slusser has reported that national 
over-all costs of the public housing 
program were reduced last year by 
over 1 million dollars. Great expec- 
tations on the participating contrib- 
ution of shirtsleeve clinics can best 
describe the mood of today. 

“What we are doing is not unpre- 
cedented. It is simply the applica- 
tion of sound business practice to 
the public enterprise of low-rent 
housing. Private enterprise does the 
same thing. Yesterday some of you 
heard at the first day’s session of the 
answers of industry presented by a 
plant engineer of the Ford Motor 
Company. In a similar vein, eager 
to obtain the lessons of experience 
from other sources and perspectives, 
we in New York conferred with 
officials of Standard Oil and its af- 
filiates on their training programs 
and clinics. We found out, for ex- 
ample . . . that their company main- 
tained a full time field engineering 
training staff. This staff is constant- 
ly traveling from place to place, in- 
structing users of company equip- 
ment in the best methods of pre- 
ventive maintenance, stopping break- 
downs before they occur, and in the 
most efficient and economical meth- 
ods of operation and maintenance 
at minimum operating cost. The 
company also maintains a school for 
mechanics where five-day training 
sessions are held to provide mechan- 
ics and maintenance men with a 
thorough grounding in efficient low 
cost maintenance methods. 

“In reviewing the progress of our 
own maintenance clinics to date, it 
is apparent that a new ‘esprit’ and 
happiness has been generated in 
working with the men who go to bat 
daily. ‘There was a source of new 
inspiration and stimulation in the 
transition from concept to practice, 
from policy and procedure to ‘do it 
yourself.’ I know for a fact, further- 
more, that the men in shirt sleeves 
who carry on the job at the more 
than 2000 public housing sites in the 
country have been freshly motivated 
by a feeling of recognition and par- 
ticipation, and acceptance as essen- 
tial and important members of the 
over-all housing team, as they cer- 
tainly are. 

“T believe . . . that in order for 
a maintenance clinic to be success- 
ful, it is essential that careful atten- 
tion be given to these five points: 

“First, there must be a plan with 
well defined objectives and precise 
subject matter for each session; 

“Second, there must be available 


suitable physical equipment and 
visual aids; 

“Third, the methods of demon- 
stration and teaching techniques 
must be settled beforehand; 

“Fourth, the proper personne! 
must participate, with respect to 
both demonstration and discussion 
leaders, and maintenance employees 
in attendance; 

“Fifth, a report must be prepared 
on the maintenance clinics, copies of 
which should go to each participant 
and to his supervisor.” 

The two workshops on cutting 
maintenance costs, chaired by J 
Lester Cousins, public housing archi 
tect for the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission, reviewed four sources of 
help in achieving the goal: (1) in- 
dustry—Norman Conrad of the Ford 
Motor Company; (2) good human 
relations —Henry R. Stefanik, per- 
sonnel manager of the Cincinnati 
housing authority; -(3) work meas- 
urement and standards—William F. 
Knop, maintenance superintendent, 
Baltimore authority; (4) preventive 
maintenance —-Orvil R. Olmsted, 
PHA assistant commissioner. 

Fred R. Kretschmar of the Detroit 
Housing Commission reported the 
cost-cutting sessions; Rutcher Skag- 
erberg of PHA, the clinics 


ACCOUNTING 

Questions and answers on ac- 
counting problems made up a lively 
workshop session on Tuesday morn- 
ing, under the leadership of Car! J. 
Mayerhoefer, comptroller of the 
Cincinnati authority. He was flanked 
on one side by a spokesman for 
the Public Housing Administration, 
Everett Myer, chief of the field ac- 
counting section, and on the other 
side by Joseph G. Wiggins, Savannah 
authority comptroller. Summary of 
the session, as given below, was pre- 
pared by Franklyn Lambert, con- 
troller for the Columbus, Georgia 
authority. 

Mr. Myer commented that PHA’s 
manual contains a good procedural 
outline for accountants but is not 
intended to cover elemental book- 
keeping refinements. He said local 
authorities are expected to augment 
and enlarge the basic accounting re- 
quirements of PHA in order to make 
their records and information useful 
to their directors and commissioners. 

In answer to a question as to the 
necessity of recording depreciation 
when the depreciation allowance is 
not funded, several answers were ad- 
vanced. Mr. Mayerhoefer said he 
had been informed that all govern- 
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ment agencies were directed to re- 
cord depreciation in the prescribed 
manner. On the other hand, Mr. 
Myer declared that depreciation is 
a real business expense and account- 
ing convention had come to accept 
it as such. Mr. Lambert noted that 
since property is now capitalized, it 
is necessary to record depreciation 
to present a reasonably fair state- 
ment of values on the balance sheet. 

In the matter of retroactive rents, 
the question was raised as to what 
thinking had been done about de- 
ferring such charges until collection 
was realized. Mr. Myer said _ that 
PHA procedure was still being re- 
viewed and that no policy statement 
had been released officially. In an- 
swer to an inquiry as to whether it 
is considered good accounting to de- 
fer such charges (from income’ 
Mr. Lambert advanced the opinion 
that the answer is dependent upon 
provisions of the tenant’s lease. He 
stated that if the lease provided that 
the retroactive rent is immediately 
payable, then the only accounting 
view possible is to consider the retro- 
active rent as identical to current 
rent. He said that if the tenant 
agreed to pay such back rent when 
billed, then all of the rent was always 
due until paid. Mr. Myer observed 
that when rents were reported as 
receivable from tenants on authority 
reports, it is in order to explain the 
fact that the retroactive rent is of 
a different character. 

In the matter of the “use and 
abuse” of revolving funds, reference 
was made to new procedures under 
which one general fund can cover all 
of an authority’s projects. Mr. Myer 
noted that this new idea could dis- 
pense with most of the wrong uses 
of the revolving fund as defined in 
the present PHA annual contribu- 
tions contract. A question as to 
whether or not inventories could be 
capitalized in the new general fund 
books, without regard to projects 
involved, was answered in this way: 
it is anticipated that all inventories 
and other project assets and liabil- 
ities shall be separately maintained 
and reported to PHA. Mr. Lambert 
stated that the use of one general 
fund would not in any sense diminish 
the bookkeeping operation. 

Both Mr. Mayerhoefer and Mr. 
Myer deplored the lack of interim 
reporting on the part of some au- 
thorities to their boards, there being 
instances where accountants give 
little or no operating data to the 
director except as required by PHA. 
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SMALL AUTHORITIES 


A lively and well attended work- 
shop session on the subject of “Prob- 
lems of Small Authorities” was held 
on Tuesday morning. 

James Rhea Clemmons, executive 
director of the Lebanon, Tennessee 
housing authority, acted as discussion 
leader, with two panelists on hand 
to answer questions: R. E. Bates, 
assistant field office director for man- 
agement and disposition, Atlanta 
Field Office, PHA; and John Waver- 
czak, executive director, Housing Au- 
thority of the Town of Morristown, 
New Jersey. 

The important problems faced by 
most of the authorities as discussed 
in the session seemed to be whether 
or not to use annual fixed rents or 
an interim readjustment method, rent 
collections, and the need for formal- 
ized policies adopted by commission- 
ers on all administrative procedures. 

It was felt by many of the persons 
present that, due to small staffs and 
inability to give the necessary amount 
of time to interviewing tenants, the 
annual fixed rent was, by far, the 
best policy to follow. Speaking from 
his own experience, Mr. Waverczak 
stated that the interim readjustment 
policy had several drawbacks. Since 
in most instances it results in retro- 
active charges against the tenant, 
many of the tenants move rather 
than pay these charges and the au- 
thority ends up with an uncollected 
rent balance. Also, many tenants re- 
fuse to pay the retroactive charges 
and legal steps to evict them must 
be taken by the authority, resulting 
in excess legal costs. There is also a 
considerable loss of time involved, 
he said, as a result of having to in- 
terview tenants, verify their incomes, 
and readjust their rents. 

It was pointed out that a fixed 
rent policy puts public housing ten- 
ants on the same rent paying basis 
as private renters. Thus it is a policy 
that can be better understood by 
the tenant and by the general public. 
The method, it was noted, also 
allows the tenant to budget his in- 
come, because he knows that for 
12 months his rent will not change. 

It was agreed, however, that some 
drawbacks do exist in the fixed rent 
policy and that some modifications 
are needed. It was pointed out that 
this policy fails to recognize the 
changing status of welfare or hard- 
ship cases or those families who show 
a decrease in income during the year. 


Mr. Bates felt that the interim re- 
adjustment policy had its advantages. 
Such a policy keeps the authority 
alert and tends to increase the all im- 
portant friendly relationship between 
tenant and staff, he stated. 

Several questions on these points 
were raised from the floor and many 
comments offered. Most of those 
speaking felt that the system that 
they were now using, whether the 
fixed rent or the interim readjust- 
ment, was working satisfactorily for 
their authority and were not con- 
sidering making a change one way or 
the other. However, Mr. Bates 
pointed out that, at least in the At- 
lanta region, most smaller authorities 
were changing to fixed rents. 

Speaking on PHA policies and 
procedures, Mr. Bates stated that 
many authorities complain that the 
PHA manual does not always answer 
the problems that come up from 
time to time and also that the man- 
ual was not always clear on out- 
lining procedures. On this point, Mr. 
Bates stated that whenever a prob- 
lem comes to the attention of PHA 
and that problem is important 
enough to warrant attention, a man- 
ual change or addition is usually 
made. However, such a_ procedure 
requires considerable study by many 
people and, unfortunately, by the 
time the manual change gets to the 
local authority, the particular sit- 
uation that was bothering an author- 
ity may already have been resolved 
locally—possibly in a way contrary 
to that required by PHA. This time 
lag, Mr. Bates said, should not be 
taken to mean that PHA does not 
recognize these local problems. They 
do recognize them and attempt to 
solve them as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Bates stated that it is all im- 
portant for commissioners, by reso- 
lution, to give the executive director 
a definite statement of policy cover- 
ing such things as annual and sick 
leave, purchasing, and other admin- 
istrative procedures. Such definite 
statements save later headaches. 

Mr. Clemmons led the discussions 

in a very capable manner and it was 
through his leadership that those 
attending this session enjoyed a very 
profitable morning. 
(Report of the session prepared by 
Edward ]. Abbott, Executive Direc- 
tor, Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Housing Authority) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Major statements on public rela- 
tions were made at one of the com- 
missioners workshop sessions of the 
conference: the final session on 
Thursday. Excerpts from the three 
speeches that were a feature of the 
workshop follow. 


REPORTS 

A summary of the comments of 
Albert E. Stephan, a commissioner 
of the Seattle housing authority, on 
the value of published reports as a 
public relations tool was prepared by 
session reporter Richard L. Beck, ex- 
ecutive director of the Roanoke, 
Virginia housing and redevelopment 
authority. Here are some of the 
points made by Mr. Stephan. 

Annual reports. Either because 
of ineffective presentation or distri- 
bution, Mr. Stephan said, he was 
disturbed by the knowledge that 
many reports get filed away in desk 
drawers or cabinets and get no use. 
The Seattle report—published in lots 
of from 2500 to 3000 copies—goes 
to builders, public officials, churches, 
libraries, real estate offices. Most re- 
ports go out with a little covering 
note, signed by someone prominent 
in the community either connected 
with the authority’s program or in- 
terested in it, a device that Mr. Ste- 
phan believes encourages reading of 
the report. 

Mr. Stephan commented on the 
use of newspapers for the publication 
of annual reports. He recognized the 
widespread distribution such reports 
get but recommended against using 
this medium every year. Rather he 
proposed an alternating pattern over 
the years—a pamphlet type report 
one year, newspaper report the next. 
He called particular attention to the 
Buffalo report this year (which won 
first place in the newspaper category 
in the annual reports competition— 
see page 406). 

Mr. Stephan recommended that 
public agencies study the annual re- 
ports of private corporations: their 
completeness and accuracy are their 
major characteristics, he said. He 
urged “punching up” reports so that 
the charge of dullness can not be 
made against them and especially 
commented on the lack of interest 
that statistical tables have for the 
average reader. 

Other reports. Mr. Stephan said 
that the Seattle authority makes a 
regular report via a mimeographed 
newssheet to key people in the com- 
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munity, that it releases to the news- 
papers all of its special studies and 
reports, and that the staff is kept 
regularly informed via a special staff 
newsletter. 


COMMUNITY CONTACTS 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, director 
of the San Antonio authority, spoke 
to the commissioners on the impor- 
tance of maintaining contacts with 
community agencies. She cataloged 
the following key “contacts” that she 
believes should be maintained by 
commissioners. 

Governing body. “The housing 
commissioner belongs to the official 
family of the city city officials, 
therefore, have an obligation to listen 
to this public agency’s problems. . . . 
There are many things the local au- 
thority can do for a city through 
coordinated action with the city. . . 

Congressmen. ““The commissione 
has no ax to grind. He serves with- 
out compensation and expects none. 
: His opinion is respected. . 
When his congressman consistently 
votes against public housing, the 
commissioner can ask for an explana- 
tion. He will not be ignored. He, so 
deeply interested in his city’s welfare, 
can very effectively remind his con- 
gressman of the congressman’s re- 
sponsibility toward his city. It is 
upon men like the commissioner that 
the congressman must rely for infor- 
mation regarding local needs and 
desires. . . . By all means, the com- 
missioners must follow housing legis- 
lation through the Congress, con- 
stantly remind his congressman of 
the local housing board’s attitude. 
He might issue news releases on his 
views of how congressional actions 
meet or fail to meet community need 
in the housing field. A congressman 
or senator should always be invited 
to attend at least one board meeting 
during his stay at home. This is a 
must and courtesy permits no less. It 
is even more important if the con- 
gressman or senator has voted against 
the program.” 

Press. “The local press is a local 
service institution. If it is hostile 
toward the local program, it is hostile 
for a reason. Again, the commis- 
sioner is the one person uniquely 
suited to contact publisher and edi- 
we..." 

New city officials. “At the earliest 
possible time, chairman and commis- 
sioners should call formally on the 


new officials to offer their coopera- 
tion, briefly outline their program, set 
a firm date for his attendance at an 
authority board meeting, and leave 
with the busy new official a brochure 
on the program, personalized to make 
a real occasion of the visit.” 

Realtors, builders. “Why not con- 
sult these men in the profit end of 
housing about some of our actions? 
Are we missing a bet? Do we ask 
them to house our excess income ten- 
ants? Do we suggest debates before 
service clubs? And, most important- 
ly, do we constantly emphasize the 
need for broader slum clearance and 
prevention programs illustrating pub- 
lic housing usefulness in this pursuit? 
We must expose the real enemy 
SLUMS—and encourage these men 
to stop shadow-boxing with a made- 
up enemy.” 

Civic leaders . Service clubs 
these were the final two “contact” 
points in Mrs. McGuire’s list. Re- 
spected civic leaders who show an- 
tagonism toward public housing 
should get special attention from 
commissioners. And commissioners 
can do very positive work, she said, 
by conveying the public housing idea 
to members of the local chamber of 
commerce, the Kiwanis Club, Rotary, 
health and welfare associations 


PUBLICITY 

Robert S. Moyer, the Baltimore 
authority's director of information 
services, passed along some publicity 
tips to the commissioners. His major 
points were: 

“If I could manage to leave but a 
single thought in your minds on the 
subject of publicity, I would very 
much want that one thought to be 
this: publicity and public relations 
are not synonymous. Publicity is only 
one of the many tools in a program 
for improving public relations. . . 

“. . . let me emphasize as strongly 
as I can that the best kind of planned 
publicity is that which steers clear 
of any razzle-dazzle type of promo- 
tion and concentrates upon repetition 
and continuity in getting across the 
facts in comprehensive and convinc- 
ing fashion. 

“The problem of publicity, as I see 
it, is two-fold. On the one hand, is 
the matter of creating favorable pub- 
licity. On the other, there is the mat- 
ter of avoiding unfavorable pub- 
licity. 

“Looking first into the matter of 
creating favorable publicity, it is im- 
portant that you don’t make the mis- 
take of treating the public as one vast 
undifferentiated whole. In our 
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program .. . we divide the public 
up into nine groups, which are: em- 
ployees, residents, potential appli- 
cants, city officials, schools, public 
interest groups, social agencies, real 
estate groups, and the general public. 
We publicize our authority and our 
program with carefully tailored ap- 
proaches. 

“With many of these groups, or 
segments, we employ direct contact 
as much as possible and use the 
spoken word in talks, recordings, ra- 
dio and television appearances; but 
we are forced to rely most heavily 
upon the printed word. We turn 
out a variety of publications for a 
multitude of purposes and manage 
to do so relatively inexpensively. In- 
cluded in the category of the printed 
word are press releases, annual re- 
ports, quarterly reviews, special arti- 
cles, pamphlets, leaflets, booklets, 
reprints, and letters. To accompany 
the printed word, we attempt to 
secure a photograph, a sketch, a 
map, or a chart whenever feasible. 
Always conscious of visual aids in our 
publicity efforts, we employ exhibits 
wherever possible, use slides and 
models to illustrate talks, conduct 
numerous tours, arrange special 
events, and at present are winding 
up production of a film. . . 

m avoiding unfavorable pub- 
licity—as far as the press is concerned 
—lies in the personal, friendly rela- 
tionship your staff enjoys with mem- 
bers of the fourth estate. . .” 


REPORTS CONTEST 


NAHRO’s seventh annual reports 
competition was climaxed at a spe- 
cial conference session with the pres- 
entation of awards to the eight hous- 
ing authorities and five redevelop- 
ment agencies judged to be most ef- 
fectively telling the public housing 
and redevelopment story to the pub- 
lic. Mrs. Eleanor Walters, executive 
director of the Salinas and Monterey 
county, California housing authori- 
ties, who was chairman of the annual 
reports competition subcommittee of 
NAHRO’s Public Relations Commit- 
tee, is pictured on page 383 making 
one of the presentations. 

Awards were made in four cate- 
gories according to processes used in 
reproduction: offset and letterpress; 
multilith; mimeograph; and, this 
year for the first time, reports issued 
via newspapers. 

First Place Winners 

Top winners and their classes 
were: 

New York City Housing Authority, 
offset and letterpress 

Indianapolis Redevelopment Com- 
mission, multilith 

Housing Authority of the Town of 

Morristown (New Jersey), mimeo- 

graph 
Buffalo Municipal Housing Author- 

ity, newspaper 

Of these four winners, the Morris- 
town authority is the only newcomer 





the other Atlanta. 


$1 on order to Chicago office. 





DELEGATES WENT TO THE MOVIES— 

A popular feature of the Cleveland conference was the showing 
of films on housing and redevelopment at two special sessions—one 
on October 17 and the other, October 18—with Mrs. Marion Mas- 
sen of the Chicago Housing Authority, chairman of the visual aids 
subcommittee of NAHRO’s Public Relations Committee, supplying 
a commentary. NAHRO delegates filled the movie “house” and 
gave the films an “Oscar-worthy” reception. 

Showings included: “You and Your Neighborhood,” an animated 
cartoon, produced by the Housing Association of Metropolitan Bos- 
ton, Inc.—a guide for organizing neighborhood conservation groups; 
“Farewell, Oak Street,” a Canadian Film Board production dram- 
atizing public housing in Canada, which, judging by audience re- 
action, reached home for American housers; “Man of Action,” an 
animated cartoon just released by the American Council To Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods, which was warmly received by the 
viewers; and two color films illustrative of over-all housing and city 
planning problems and programs, one featuring Philadelphia and 


Distributed to the movie fans at the sessions was a new NAHRO 
publication: “Films Helpful to Housing and Redevelopment Agen- 
cies,” written by Mrs. Massen. It contains a bibliography of current 
recommended films, describing their content and noting where and 
how available. Copies of the booklet have been sent free to all 
agency members; individual members may purchase the booklet for 
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to the list—New York’s latest tri- 
umph marks the fifth award for the 
agency; Indianapolis is a two-time 
winner; and Buffalo is on its third 
award. 

Second Place Winners 


Here are the second place winners 
and their classes: 

The Land Clearance for Redevelop- 
ment Authority of Kansas City, 
Missouri and the Memphis Hous- 
ing Authority, tie for award in off- 
set and letterpress class 

Housing Authority of the City of 
Vancouver, Washington, multilith 

Providence Redevelopment Agency, 
mimeograph 

Louisville Municipal Housing Com- 
mission, newspaper 


Third Place Winners 


Third place winners were: 
Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion, offset and letterpress 
Slum Clearance and Redevelopment 
Authority, City of Portland, Maine 
and Tacoma Housing Authority, 
tie for award in mimeograph class 
Little Rock Housing Authority, news- 
paper 
Special Mention 


In addition, the judges selected 
certain reports for honorable mention 
and special commendation. In_ this 
list were: 

Housing Authority of the City and 

County of Denver 
Housing Authority of the City of 

Montgomery, Alabama 
The Nashville Housing Authority 
Housing Authority of the City of 

Pueblo, Colorado 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority 
Better Housing League, Cincinnati 
Hawaii Housing Authority 

The Hawaii authority, with a rec- 
ord of having been on the annual 
report winner’s roster three times in 
the past, again came through with 
what the judges found to be an ex- 
cellent report. They gave the report 
special commendation for its inter- 
esting presentation of the story be- 
hind public housing: the history of 
families that live in public projects 
and progress until they can purchase 
homes of their own. The appearance 
and organization of the report also 
were found to be outstanding. 

The judges for the contest, all of 
California, represented a wide range 
of housing interests—official housers, 
citizens’ committees; a newspaper 
editor; and a professor of architec- 
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ture (see July JouRNaAL, page 259). 
Their specific comments on all en- 
tries in the contest are available on 
request from NAHRO’s Chicago of- 
fice. 

General suggestions made by the 
judges for getting more punch into 
all reports were: that more emphasis 
be given human interest stories, the 
meaning and history of public hous- 
ing, and the “graduation” idea of 
people moving from slums . . . to pub- 
lic housing to their own homes 

information along these lines, the 
judges said, will help convince real- 
tors that low-rent housing is not a 
permanent end for a family); that 
more data be included on the man- 
ner of computing rents; that a lighter 
treatment be given statistical mat- 
ter; that more generous use be made 
of photos. 

Dealing with contest technicalities, 
the judges requested that, in fairness 
to small authorities, classifications be 
set up that are based on the size of 
the participating agency (NAHRO 
used a classification of this type in its 
first annual reports competition and 
again in the 1951 contest). And, 
although the newspaper classification 
was initiated this year at the request 
of the judges, they decided that in 
general these reports were not satis- 
factory contest material. Admitting 
that newspaper publication of annual 
reports offers the double advantage 
of wide circulation at low cost, the 
judges said that special effort is 
needed to make these reports more 
interesting to the general public; 
otherwise, in trying to tell the whole 
public housing or redevelopment 
story in a newspaper spread, too 
much of the human interest element 
is sacrificed. 








COMMERCIAL WORKSHOP— 
(Continued from page 392) 


opment, the whole environmental ef- 
fect can be compromised by adverse 
occupancy or an unbalanced leasing 
pattern in which sentiment domi- 
nates. All of which does not mean 
that worthy historic structures and/ 
or occupants cannot be worked into 
the scheme under the proper circum- 
stances.” 

“The principles for planning the 
urban retail center are basically the 
same as have evolved in our large 
regional centers, such as Northland 
or Roosevelt Field. Market analysis, 
traffic studies, design, site planning, 
architectural concept, leasing dia- 
grams: they must be brought to- 
gether at the outset.” 
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HOUSING FOR AGED 


The extent of the need for low- 
rental housing for the aged, the spe- 
cial design problems of such hous- 
ing, and the management and 
maintenance of such units: these 
three subjects were covered in an 
October 20 workshop on the “Spe- 
cial Problems of Housing Aged in 
Low-Rent Developments.” Excerpts 
from the statements of the three 
session panelists are carried below. 
Arthur G. Long, deputy director of 
the San Francisco housing author- 
ity, chaired the session and Harry A. 
Falls, management director of the 
Pittsburgh authority, reported. 


NEED 

O. O. McCracken, director of 
development for the St. Louis hous- 
ing and land clearance authorities, 
described the research study that 
preceded a decision this spring to 
include a high-rise building in each 
of two projects, with units designed 
especially for the aged. 

“The particular sequence of events 
upon which I am to report,’ Mz: 
McCracken said, “begins with a let- 
ter dated February 8, 1954 directed 
to the housing authority by Ray- 
mond R. Tucker, mayor of St. Louis. 
Mayor Tucker pointed out the 
countless aged in St. Louis who 
have no children, an extremely small 
income, and are unable to find de- 
cent living quarters during the de- 
clining years of their lives—further. 
that many are forced to live in de- 
plorable slum conditions. 

“The authority immediately began 
to study the type of investigation 
most desirable in delineating the 
problems of housing aged couples. 
The 1950 census and certain other 
sources provided basic data, of 
course, but the critical factor of atti- 
tudes was and perhaps still is very 
much an unknown. Each authority 
has two basic concerns on any pro- 
posed low-rent project. Number one: 
if a project is built in a certain loca- 
tion, will it be filled over its useful 
life? And number two: what is the 
best location?” 

Mr. McCracken then described a 
research project developed to get 
these answers, working in coopera- 
tion with the Public Housing Admin- 
istration’s Chicago field office econo- 
mist and the departments of sociol- 
ogy of St. Louis and Washington 
universities. He said: “. . . it was 
determined to conduct an enumera- 
tive survey of aged couples and 


families in St. Louis covering a 
scientifically located and_ selected 
sample. A two-part interviewing 
schedule was designed Part I, 
completed for all aged couples inter- 
viewed, dealt with family composi- 
tion and charactertistics of present 
housing. Part II, completed only for 
those families apparently eligible, 
dealt with social patterns of these 
families as to relatives, neighbors, 
friends, social participation, recrea- 
tion, shopping, work—also their at- 
titudes on their present living ar- 
rangements, on high-rise public 
housing projects such as are being 
constructed in St. Louis, and on 
their feeling toward moving to des- 
ignated areas or neighborhoods 
where the projects under considera- 
tion might be built. 

“For the purpose of the survey, 
the criteria established in determin- 
ing apparently eligible families were 
three: first, a couple where the hus- 
band (and possibly the wife also 
was 60 years of age or over; second, 
the annual income was $2800 or less: 
third, the present housing was rented 

$60 a month or less) and was sub- 
standard. . . 

“. . The general conclusion was 
that there was sufficient market cer- 
tainly for the rather modest program 
planned. 

“There are certain findings and 
implications in this study that I be- 
lieve furnish food for thought on 
this problem of determining need 
First, over one-third were simply 
unwilling to live in a public housing 
project; second, nearly one-fourth 
were classified as poor prospects be- 
cause they regarded their present 
living good and/or were unwilling 
to move to some other neighborhood 
where public housing for the aged 
might be located. What about the 
44 per cent classified as good poten- 
tial residents of a low-rent project 
for the aged? The study revealed 
one-third of these people were un- 
favorable to multi-story projects.” 


DESIGN 

Harland A. McPhetres, director 
of the Massachusetts State Housing 
Board, passed along the design ex- 
perience of his state in administer- 
ing a 15 million dollar program of 
housing for the elderly, just now 
getting under way. Five projects are 
in construction, 38 in planning. 
(Continued column two, page 418) 
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RESEARCH, STATISTICS 


Two workshops arranged — by 
NAHRO’s Committee on Research 
and Statistics were featured on the 
program—one on Tuesday morning, 
a second Wednesday. Summaries of 
the sessions appear below, the first 
prepared by B. Warner Shippee, as- 
sistant director for redevelopment of 
the St. Paul housing and redevelop- 
ment authority; the second by Wilson 
S. Borland, research analyst for the 
Pittsburgh authority. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 

Under the leadership of Morton 
Hoffman, NAHRO committee chair- 
man and director of research and 
statistics for the Baltimore authority, 
the subject of market analysis was 
reviewed in terms of (1) use of mar- 
ket analyses in demonstrating public 
housing need, (2) function of an 
analysis in a redevelopment program, 
and (3) character of the analysis 
needed to initiate a neighborhood 
rehabilitation and conservation pro- 
gram. These three subjects were 
handled by, respectively, Lawrence 
N. Bloomberg, chief economist of 
the Public Housing Administration; 
Dr. Chester Rapkin of Columbia 
University’s institute for urban land 
use and housing studies; and D. E. 
Mackelmann, Chicago’s deputy hous- 
ing and redevelopment coordinator. 

This discussion centered _ itself 
around the current problems of 
studying the housing market as they 
are emerging in the areas of public 
housing, redevelopment, and con- 
servation-rehabilitation and some of 
the techniques that are being de- 
veloped to tackle them. Many speci- 
fic problem points were touched 
upon. Perhaps the most significant 
general conclusions can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1—At its simplest, the housing 
market is complex and requires com- 
prehensive analysis to understand 
it. 

2—A number of precise instru- 
ments or techniques have been de- 
veloped and are being perfected for 
this analysis. 

3—These techniques have wide 
applicability in many types of mar- 
ket analysis. 

4—Any particular local housing 
market has its special characteristics. 
To study it successfully requires the 
development of a specific survey 
program or design taking cognizance 
of these factors. 
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Public housing—In re-examining 
its programming techniques for the 
purpose of allocating dwelling units 
under the 1955 congressional author- 
ization, the Public Housing Admin- 
istration has found that there is very 
little correlation between occupancy 
experience in existing low-rent proj- 
ects and the market ratios estab- 
lished prior to their construction. 
Although generally those projects 
with market ratios of from 4: to 6:1 
have had successful occupancy rec- 
ords, there are a large number of 
cases where the market ratio has 
proven a poor indicator of expe- 
rience. Such few intensive studies as 
have been made point to the follow- 
ing factors affecting the occupancy 
of low-rent projects: 

1—Location of the project in the 
city. 

2—Design and livability elements 
in the project and the dwelling. 

3—General attitude towards pub- 
lic housing in the community. 

4_—The attitudes of housing man- 
agement and the quality and calibre 
of tenant relations. 

All of these factors and others may 
operate in any community to increase 
or decrease demand for public hous- 
ing units. 

The sharply increased general level 
of income and time-honored rent- 
income ratios have affected the 
public housing demand picture. In- 
come limit increases and re-examina- 
tion of the 20 and 25 per cent rent- 
income relationships seem indicated. 
There appears to be good evidence 
that increase in family income has 
not been matched by an equivalent 
ability or desire on the part of fam- 
ilies to spend money on housing. 

Not only in the special public 
housing situation, but in the housing 
market generally, the presumably 
accepted rent-income ratios do not 
apply. Not only has the proportion 
of income devoted to housing de- 
clined with increases in the general 
income level, but the expenditure per 
capita for housing in the United 
States has declined in absolute dollar 
amounts. There is very little cor- 
relation between rent and income. 


Redevelopment — Dr. Rapkin re- 
ported that the proposed Eastwick 
redevelopment project, which will 
provide a new town of from 12,000 
to 15,000 families within the city of 
Philadelphia, required a compre- 


hensive housing market analysis pro- 
gram as a necessary prerequisite to 
its intelligent planning and devel- 
opment. The Eastwick area is one 
with special characteristics that will 
affect the marketability of the dwell- 
ings to be constructed. The required 
analysis includes the estimating of 
the demand for housing in the Phil- 
adelphia area both in the long run for 
the life of the development of the 
area and year by year during that 
period. It also necessitates estimating 
the supply of dwellings that will be- 
come available to meet this need. 
An important part of the analysis 
must shed light on the preferences of 
people for type and size of dwelling 
and the relative desirability of par- 
ticular amenities within and around 
the house. The Eastwick program 
must also pay particular attention 
to the place of employment of the 
workers in families presumed to be 
in the market for housing and the 
relationship of their journey to work 
to the likelihood of their settling in 
Eastwick. 

Although the Eastwick analysis 
program is perhaps the most am- 
bitious and comprehensive of its kind 
for a single project, the cost actually 
will amount to less than one-quarter 
of 1 per cent of the total estimated 
public expenditure for the project, 
or the estimated cost of 25 houses 
out of a total of some 15,000. 


Conservation, rehabilitation — In 
conservation-rehabilitation project 
areas, the urban renewal program 
faces complex problems related to 
market analysis. These analyses not 
only require the study of the market 
for the individual house and _ its 
economics but also the sociology of 
the neighborhood. Much must be 
learned about the family’s relation- 
ship and attitudes towards the neivh- 
borhood. Although we are launching 
ambitious programs of code enforce- 
ment and rehabilitation, next to 
nothing is known of their economic 
consequences. No building depart- 
ment has any information on the 
economic results of code enforce- 
ment. It was agreed there is a great 
opportunity for federal leadership. 
through demonstration grants and 
local participation, to study these 
and many related problems. Thus 
far these opportunities have gone by 
the board, it was noted. 

The housing market broadly de- 
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fined and the related field of study— 
the economics and sociology of the 
neighborhood and the dynamics of 
the community—are susceptible of 
enormously important study and 
analysis. Such study is fundamental 
to the effectiveness of the urban 
renewal program. 


OPERATING STATISTICS 

A three-member panel challenged 
a Wednesday workshop session to 
“Know Your Local Authority Pro- 
cram,” urging them to collect and 
analyze operating _ statistics: Miss 
Mary K. Nenno, discussion leader 
and director of research of the Buf- 
falo authority; Theodore A. Veen- 
stra, economist for the Chicago Field 
Office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration: and Mrs. Sara S. Hart- 
man, assistant director of research 
for the Baltimore authority. 

This session was developed on the 
premise that a local housing author- 
ity, to facilitate and increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of its pro- 
gram, must have available certain 
basic facts on its operation. It was 
assumed that in most authorities 
data and records in usable form are 
kept on fiscal operations; it was just 
as obvious that most authorities, with 
the exception of some of the larger 
organizations, do not maintain in 
usable form factual and _ statistical 
information on the non-fiscal, “hu- 
man” side of their operations. The 
importance of a local authority’s be- 
ing able to measure and re-assess its 
operations on a factual basis, rather 
than on “impressions,” was stressed 
by all session participants. 

In introducing the subject, Miss 
Nenno stressed four major benefits 
to an authority from maintaining a 
regular reporting system for the non- 
fiscal facts—the “operating statis-, 
tics”-—of a public housing operation. 
Routine accumulation, summary, 
and analysis of operating statistics 
will provide: (1) “continuous data 
on how effective the operation of a 
public housing program is; (2) a 
basis of comparison of a local opera- 
tion with regional and national expe- 
rience: (3) important backeround 
data for planning purposes, man- 
agement operations, and public re- 
lations: and (4) important clues to 
the need for special and more de- 
tailed studies.” 

For example, most authorities are 
observing an increasingly rapid 
change in the economic and social 
characteristics of their resident nonu- 
lations. These populations are chang- 
ing from ones comprised basically of 
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basis: 


“Utilizing Community Services.” Di 


Mrs. Maynard Krueger 


in Philadelphia” 


“Publicity,” Robert Mover 


of the delegates. 





Copies of the following talks presented and material distributed 
at the Cleveland conference are available at NAHRO’s Chicago 
office and will be mailed, upon request, on a first come, first serve 


Featured Speakers 
Simon Sobeloff, Solicitor General of the United States 
Kathryn Stone, a member of ACTION’s executive committee 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
David M. Lawrence, Mayer of Pittsburgh 


Community Participation in Urban Renewal 


Antoinette Fried 
“How a Block Organization Program is Contributing to Urban Renewal 


“Neighborhood Associations in Boston, Cambridge and Somerville” 
“Neighborhood Conservation Program in Connection with Urban Renewal 


“Organization of Neighborhood Community Councils,” St. Louis 


The “Challenge” of Urban Renewal 
“Renewal Moves Ahead,” James W. Follin 
“The Role of the State,” Joseph P. McMurray 
“A Role for the Businessman in Renewal,” Upshur Evans 
Combating Vandalism, Delinquency 
“Public Housing Administration Policy,“ 


Public Relations Tips 


Also available is an attendance list that includes home addresses 


by John P. Prescott 








normal families living under ad- 
verse economic conditions to ones 
containing an increasingly larger 
proportion of non-normal families 
the “broken” families, the problem 
families, the families living on pub- 
lic assistance, social security, and 
pensions. Knowledge of this trend, 
gained through usable operating sta- 
tistics. is of considerable significance 
in maintaining efficiency in the man- 
agement operation. 

Mr. Veenstra stressed the impor- 
tance of such statistics as a means 
of measuring progress towards the 
objectives of public housing. He 
noted that in fiscal accounting. the 
need for facts is fully accepted; bud- 
geting and budget forecasting, for 
example, would be impossible with- 
out them. In the realm of social 
facts, however, this importance is not 
vet fully recognized. Nevertheless, 
they have the same importance as 
those of a fiscal nature in determin- 
ing board-level policy decisions as 
well as the continuous appraisal and 
re-evaluation of day-to-day opera- 
tions. 

Both speakers noted that a con- 
siderable body of material is readily 
available in the standard reports 
the annual income reviews, the re- 
ports of tenant admissions and move- 
outs, etc.—routinely prepared for 
submission to PHA. The mere accu- 


mulation of facts, however, is not 
enough. They need to be organized, 
summarized, and interpreted before 
they can be of use in the study of 
operating problems. Mr. Veenstra 
emphasized that statistics are not an 
end in themselves but a tool, useful 
in measuring progress and increasing 
efficiency. 

Mrs. Hartman found that no clear 
line can be drawn between operating 
statistics and social research. What 
often begins as a special research 
project to determine specific facts 
often becomes a part of routine 
operational data, just as the basic 
accumulations of such data become 
the bodies of fact needed for special 
studies. 

All participants stressed the use- 
fulness of a continuing body of facts 
in increasing the effectiveness of, and 
maintaining, good public relations. 
Public housing must be continuously 
interpreted to the public; facts, de- 
veloped from actual operations, are 
the only defensible material for the 
job. 

The discussion made clear that a 
number of local authorities are 
aware of the usefulness of, and need 
for, operational data; many, how- 
ever, need guidance in compiling, 
summarizing, and interpreting their 
material. 
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BIRMINGHAM VOTERS GIVE NOD TO 
$1,275,000 BOND ISSUE FOR SLUMS 
Birmingham, Alabama voters in 
September gave their approval to a 
1.275 million dollar bond issue that 
will pay the city’s share of the cost 
of clearing two slum areas and pre- 


paring them for redevelopment. 
Some $400,000 of the money is ear- 
marked for about an 1|1-block expan- 
sion of the city’s medical center and 
$875,000 for a 25-block area known 
as Avondale, which is to be cleared 
for industrial and residential re-use. 
About 250 public housing units are 
slated to go up in the district. 

Birmingham won Housing and 
Home Finance Agency approval of 
its “workable program” in June. 
However, the status of both the 
Avondale and medical center proj- 
ects was later placed in jeopardy 
when the city’s share of the cost of 
the Avondale project was estimated 
at more than a million dollars. City 
officials expressed doubt that they 
could raise that amount of money 
out of operating funds. They then 
learned from HHFA that they could 
credit a number of public facilities 
slated for the area—such as schools, 
parks, sewers — against the million 
dollar cost estimate, reducing it to 
some $833,000. It was also learned 
that this sum could be paid off over 
a ten-year period, whereupon Mayo 
Morgan proposed a bond issue as a 
“pay-as-you-go” method of handling 
the financing problem. 


PUBLIC HOUSING LOSES OUT BY 
A SLIM MARGIN IN AKRON VOTE 
Public housing was a near-winne! 
as an issue in the Akron primary elec- 
tions in September. In an extremely 
light vote, the measure, introduced 
as a charter amendment (see August- 
September JouRNAL, page 268), lost 
out by a vote of 17,211 to 16,140: 
in a similar balloting three years 
ago, public housing was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated 43,620 to 21,201. The 
closeness of the 1955 vote caused 
Akron newspapers to speculate on 
the return of the issue to the ballot 
at the first opportunity. 


COORDINATOR NAMED TO RIDE 

HERD ON BALTIMORE RENEWAL 
Baltimore’s languishing urban re- 

newal program was given an impor- 

tant shot in the arm in mid-October 

with the creation of a new office of 

urban renewal coordinator — with 
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Oliver C. Winston, the city housing 
authority’s director, named to the 
post on an interim basis. The job of 
the coordinator is to tie together the 
operations of some 26 local public 
and private agencies that play vary- 
ing roles in the city’s renewal drive. 
Creation of the job has been urged 
by many Baltimore officials recently 
on the ground that the city’s multi- 
plicity of renewal agencies, attitudes, 
and ideas of approach was bogging 
down the city’s program. 

Baltimore thus becomes the second 
city to have made a major organiza- 
tional move in recent months to get 
urban renewal off the ground: in 
August, St. Louis combined its hous- 
ing and redevelopment agencies (see 
August-September JOURNAL, page 
267). 

Mr. Winston's appointment to the 
new coordinating post was made on 
an interim basis pending approval of 
a city council bill creating a perma- 
nent position. Mayor Thomas D’Ale- 
sandro made the interim appoint- 
ment to prevent loss of valuable time 
in moving ahead with plans already 
in the mill. The mayor at the same 
time named Deputy City Solicitor 
Edwin Harlan to aid Mr. Winston 
on legal matters. Mr. Winston, who 
was president of NAHRO in 1953- 
1954, will continue in his position as 
housing authority director. 

Primary function of the urban re- 
newal coordinator, according to Mr. 
Winston, will be to act as liaison be- 
tween the mayor and the heads of 
the various agencies involved in the 
renewal program. Thus, he says, the 
mayor’s powers will be placed direct- 
ly and effectively behind the various 
wheels turning the urban renewal 
machinery. “Urban renewal,” he 
notes, “involves so many different 
agencies that only the mayor has the 
authority to combine their activities 
when needed and to see that they are 
working as a unit.” 


HARD WORKING OAKLAND CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE GETS AMAZING RESULTS 

A year of intensive work by a citi- 
zens committee is giving the city of 
Oakland, California the hope that it 
may soon have an urban renewal pro- 
gram in operation. The hard-slug- 
ging committee is made up of a 
cross-section of the community and 
is headed by Norris Nash, who was 


loaned to the group by the Henry 
Kaiser organization. To keep things 
moving, the committee’s executive 
board has been staging weekly break- 
fasts. City officials are invited to 
these sessions to air renewal plans 
and problems. Here’s an inventory of 
what the committee has accom- 
plished. 

On the official level: constant agi- 
tation from the committee and other 
business and civic organizations for 
results in urban renewal planning led 
to the creation of a new city post, 
an urban renewal coordinator, and 
the naming of Fred Squires, for seven 
years a city official, to fill it; caused 
the city to set up a department of 
building and safety under the city 
manager’s office; and led to a new 
system for training inspectors and a 
new concept in city inspection. All 
of these moves culminated in June 
with the approval of the city’s “work- 
able program” by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

On the business level: a local busi- 
ness establishment has retained a re- 
tired navy admiral, T. Earle Hipp, 
to work on civic improvements, with 
emphasis on urban renewal (and, of 
course, there was the direct contri- 
bution of the Kaiser company to the 
committee in the form of the services 
of Chairman Nash). 

On the civic level: the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce named a 
special committee to develop a pic- 
torial presentation of local renewal 
problems to help the citizens commit- 
tee out in its “grass-roots” campaign 
and another civic group has volun- 
teered to help out with special pro- 
grams and projects. 


““Grass-roots’: committee officials 


and city representatives joined forces- 


to drum up interest of residents. a 


neighborhood selected as ‘of the 
“workable program” aieiatien 
Committee members’ outlined im- 
provements slated for the area — a 
new school, recreation facilities, and 
parks and neighborhood enthusi- 
asm has begun to take fire. 
Representatives of all of these lev- 
els were brought together in October 
at a conference staged by the com- 
mittee in cooperation with the city 
of Oakland and the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. And there was a 
new level of interest added — federal 
officials. Among those attending from 
Washington, D. C. were Albert M. 
Cole, HHFA administrator; William 
A. Ulman, his assistant; James W. 
Follin, commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Administration; and W. 
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Beverley Mason, urban renewal of- 
ficer of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 


BRIDGE OPENS WAY FOR PRIVATE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PELICAN ISLAND 

A bridge between Galveston, Texas 
and Pelican Island that will open up 
the island for a broad private devel- 
opment program is on the way to 
becoming a reality. City and county 
officials and more than 100 spectators 
were on hand in August for a ground- 
breaking ceremony symbolic of the 
start of construction, with actual 
work slated to begin within the next 
two months. 

The unique redevelopment pro- 
gram, being financed entirely through 
private capital, was made possible in 
1954, when Galveston voters ap- 
proved a 6 million dollar bond issue 
for the construction of the bridge 
(see February 1954 JourNaL, page 
46). After completion of the bridge, 
private investors will take over to 
make the island suitable for industry. 
Surrounded by deep waters ideal for 
shipping, Pelican Island could make 
Galveston “the springboard to South 
and Central America,” according to 
L. Walter Henslee, executive director 
of the Galveston housing authority, 
who, as project manager of Pelican 
Island Development Corporation, 
has been active in promotion and 
planning of the project. 


PORTLAND MAKES PROGRESS TOWARD 
RENEWAL; AUTHORITY STILL FEUDS 
While internal squabbles touched 
off by the surprise dismissal of Floyd 
S. Ratchford as executive director in 
August (see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 267) continue to split the 
Portland housing authority into fac- 
tions, progress toward an urban re- 


newal program for the city inches 


along. 

The first legal move toward setting 
up a renewal program for the city 
was made at NAHRO’s annual con- 
ference last month, when Housing 
and Home Finance Agency officials 
drew up a formal resolution asking 
the Portland city council to approve 
an urban renewal program. The doc- 
ument was presented to the council 
October 26 by the mayor's urban re- 
newal advisory committee, which had 
been represented at the Cleveland 
conference. 

If the measure is approved, the 
Portland housing authority would be- 
come the official renewal agency for 
the city and could apply for federal 
help to undertake surveys and plan- 
ning. The final plans of the authority 
would be subject to approval by the 
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PRIVATELY-BACKED SLUM CLEARANCE COMPLETED IN CHICAGO 
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Former slum structures were demolished and ten new row house buildings, pro- 
viding 40 dwelling units, were completed in September on Chicago's south side: 
all via private financing. The $800,000 project was the work of the Community 
Development Corporation, an organization started by Arthur Rubloff, a leading 
Chicago realtor, who says that the project is the first step in what will be a 
citywide drive by the corporation to help eliminate slums. Original plans for the 
project called for 64 units (see April JOURNAL, page 120) but it was decided 
later to cut the number to 40, thus reducing the density of the project. 





city council after a public hearing. 
The city council early in October 
had tentatively approved a 110-block 
area for urban renewal. 


“TURN AROUND" PROJECT LESSENS 
CLEVELAND RELOCATION JOB 


Cleveland will add another hous- 
ing “first” to its credit when the 
privately financed 148-unit project 
started in September in the central 
area of the city is completed. It will 
mark the first time in the housing 
history of the nation that a group 
of private investors has rallied to- 
gether to supply relief for the big 
job of rehousing persons displaced 
by city-sponsored redevelopment. 
What Clevelanders call their “turn 
around” housing project is intended 
to alleviate the relocation problems 
created by the city’s Garden Valley 
redevelopment operation (see May 
JourNaL, page 162; July JourNAL, 
page 237) 

The guiding force behind the proj- 
ject has been the Community De- 
velopment Foundation, a_ private 
businessmen’s organization establish- 
ed in 1954, expressly to aid the local 
agencies that were then trying to get 
a practical urban renewal program 
under way. Through the foundation 
Cleveland industry is contributing 
leadership and a revolving fund of 
2 million tax-free dollars for the 
urban renewal drive. The foundation 


advanced $185.000 from this fund 
toward construction of the “turn 
around” project. This investment 
coupled with $300,000 from Com- 
munity Development, Inc., a private 
company, encouraged 19 members of 
the Cuyahoga County Savings and 
Loan League to climb onto the band- 
wagon with a 25-year mortgage com- 
mitment for $890,000. 

The modern, radiant-heated homes 
will be offered for either sale or rent. 
Ienants choosing to buy can do so 
through the purchase of ownership 
certificates. 

Delegates attending NAHRO’s an- 
nual conference last month were 
treated to a view of the buildings al- 
ready started as part of the sched- 
uled tour of Cleveland housing and 
redevelopment 
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projects see page 


DETROIT COMMISSION GETS TIME TO 
PUT INTEGRATION INTO PRACTICE 
The Detroit Housing Commission 
in October was granted time by a 
United States Court of Appeals to set 
up the machinery for initiating racial 
integration in its projects. The action 
of the appellate court in Cincinnati 
marked the end of more than a yeat 
of litigation. The case started when 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
brought charges against the housing 
commission that it was following dis- 
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criminatory practices in the opera- 
tion of public housing (see July 1954 
JourNaL, page 237). When the suit 
was decided in favor of NAACP, 
the commission asked Detroit Judge 
Arthur Lederle for a 60-day stay of 
execution; the request was refused 
and the commission appealed the 
ruling on the basis of the need for 
time to put integration into practice. 

The new decision upholds the prin- 
ciples of Judge Lederle’s ruling but, 
recognizing the existence of admin- 
istrative problems, directs the lowe 
court to oversee the transition from 
segregation to integration. Mark 
Herley, assistant director of the De- 
troit commission, said the appellate 
court has given the housing agency 
just what it wanted “time to 
do the job in an orderly way, so 
that there will be no hardship on 
the community.” 


CONSTRUCTION TO START ON FIRST 
INTERRACIAL PROJECT IN BAY AREA 


The first interracial private hous- 
ing project in the San Francisco area 
got off to a start in early November. 
At a formal dedication of the 268- 
unit project, Walter Reuther was on 
hand as president of the union spon- 
soring the development; the United 
Automobile Workers. Employees of 
the Ford company’s new Milpitas 
plant (UAW members) will live in 
the new community. 

The Milpitas project was first an- 
nounced in the JouRNAL in June (see 
June Journat, page 200). Since 
that time a number of hurdles (the 
latest being rumors, since disqualli- 
fied, of discriminatory practices in 
Santa Clara County government 
agencies ) had to be skirted. However. 
the union was able to push along 
and plans for the 55-acre site are 
taking shape, with all operations 
handled through private channels. 

The land for the union-sponsored 
community has been purchased by 
Thomas G. Stone, who is building 
the houses in cooperation with the 
Corporation of Twentieth Century. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is underwriting the financing. 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons, San 
Francisco, is the architectural firm. 
Others participating are Harold F. 
Wise & Associates, community plan- 
ners; Don & Anne Knorr, interior 
designers and color associates; and 
Hal Dunleavy, director of Western 
Research Institute. 

It has been estimated that Ford 
company workers will pay between 
$10,000 and $12,000 for the homes. 
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rent housing program. 





PHA SETS UP PRIORITIES FOR 1955 
AUTHORIZATION OF LOW-RENT UNITS 


The Public Housing Administration has set up a preference pat- 
tern for allocation of the 45,000 low-rent units authorized by the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 (see August-September JOURNAL, 
page 264). Although four priority categories have been listed, PHA 
estimates that most of the authorization will have been exhausted 
by the time claims under the second priority have been satisfied. 
Below are the priorities that have been established. 

First priority: localities badly in need of additional housing to 
supply homes for families displaced by urban renewal programs 
under Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, or to communities that 
need more dwellings to correct existing racial inequities. 

Second priority: localities already under preliminary loan con- 


Third priority: localities other than those qualifying in the first 
category that have not as yet been able to participate in the low- 


Fourth priority: localities with existing low-rent programs that 
have no units remaining under preliminary loan contract. 








PRIVATE INTERRACIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OPENED TO PUBLIC IN CHICAGO 

In Chicago, the first six homes in 
an interracial development being 
sponsored by Carver Housing Devel- 
opment Company were put on pub- 
lic display in October for a grand 
opening celebration. When com- 
pleted, the project will include 40 
split-level and ranch-type homes and 
the company plans other subdivisions 
that will bring the total to 240. 

The houses, built to sell for be- 
tween $16,000 to $21,000 on 20-year 
mortgages, are available with six o1 
seven rooms, three or four bedrooms, 
one or two baths, and with full, par- 
tial, or no basements. Floor area 
ranges from 1100 to 2146 square 
feet, with lot frontages of 40 to 50 
feet. 


LOUISVILLE RENEWS EFFORTS TO 
SECURE SECTION 220 LOANS 

Louisville has renewed its pitch 
with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration for federal aid under section 
220 for homeowners in _ districts 
marked for rehabilitation. Not long 
ago, Mayor Broaddus had decided to 
skirt federal red tape by lining up 
private backers (see August-Septem- 
ber JOURNAL, page 284). 

First step in the new move was 
the approval in late summer by 
Mayor Broaddus and the board of 
aldermen of an expenditure of $35.,- 
000 by the city in one of the areas. 
The city housing director, L. L. Nor- 
ton, followed this action with a let- 
ter to the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration declaring that the city was 
prepared to go ahead with improve- 
ments in the four square block area. 


The promise of two new play- 
grounds, wider alleys, a tightening 
of housing code enforcements, and 
demolition of 24 alley houses in the 
area, known as Eastern Renewal Dis- 
trict, marks another phase in the on- 
again, off-again wooing of federal 
officials by the mayor. In January 
the mayor blasted the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for red-tape 
tactics that were holding back fed- 
eral help for home improvements 
from Louisville citizens (see March 
JourNAL, page 97). HHFA man- 
aged to soothe the ruffled mayor 
briefly by setting up a special study 
of the Louisville situation (see June 
JourNnaL, page 196). But HHFA 
turned thumbs down on 220 aid for 
Louisville and the mayor initiated 
the campaign referred to above to 
get private backers. 

Presumably, this aid is not materi- 
alizing and official impatience 
with the failure of private builders 
to put up badly needed low-rent 
housing is growing. Thus, in Sep- 
tember, the housing commission met, 
in the absence of Mayor Broaddus, 
with acting Mayor William S. Mil- 
burn to discuss the construction of 
a public housing project for large 
families. Private builders immedi- 
ately lined up in opposition to the 
public housing talk; they maintained 
they already were started on plans 
for a project in a redevelopment area 
known as Southwick. However, in 
late October, Mayor Broaddus em- 
phasized the immediate need for low- 
rent housing and cautioned private 
builders that if they did not show 
results soon, he would not hesitate 
to put up public housing. 
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RENEWAL CHALLENGE— 
(Continued from page 386) 
Cleveland view their role in urban 
renewal. He said: 

“We in Cleveland understand that 
urban developers throughout the na- 
tion look upon the work done here 
to date through the Cleveland De- 
velopment Foundation and _ consoli- 
dated community leadership as a 
‘Moses-in-the-Wilderness’ operation. 
Frankly, we are more than a little be- 
wildered by the applause and per- 
haps we have actually builded better 
than we knew. . . 

“If we have learned anything here 
in Cleveland. it is that things do not 
just happen. People make them hap- 
pen. In this case, industrial and busi- 
ness leaders banded together and 
transformed their position from that 
of impotent sideline critics into the 
role of active participants to bring 
the best community thinking to bear 
upon the problems that seemed in- 
surmountable stumbling blocks to a 
couple of generations of Cleveland- 
ers. And I am sure that it has been 
demonstrated in this city that the 
private businessman can and should 
have a definite role in urban re- 
newal. .. . 

“The Cleveland Development 
Foundation was organized June 24, 
1954, to aid the civic and govern- 
mental agencies that for a long time 
have been trying to get under way 
a practical urban renewal program 
in this community. Civic-minded 
industrial and business leaders set up 
the foundation as a catalytic agent 
to aid in this work. Through the 
foundation. Cleveland industry con- 
tributed leadership and a revolving 
fund of 2 million tax-free dollars. 

“The first target was the hitherto 
unsoluble problem of turn-around 
housing .. .” [see page 411] . 

“This undertaking has also en- 
abled the producers of the city not 
only to produce taxes but to help 


guide the expenditure of tax monies 
for urban renewal work. Thus 
through the Cleveland Development 
Foundation, industry and _ business 
can share the responsibility with gov- 
ernmental officials to see that the tax 
dollar created by the business ele- 
ments is invested immediately in 
planning and execution of a program 
to get Cleveland’s urban renewal off 
dead center. All of this work helped 
put the horse and cart in proper or- 
der, to resolve the old question of 
which came first, the chicken or the 
egg. Until industrial leaders entered 
this picture in a positive way, the 
hands of the city government and the 
federal government were unable to 
make the first move in providing 
turn-around housing facilities. 

“Cleveland’s industrial leaders ap- 
preciate the fact that they have a 
primary stake in the housing situa- 
tion in this community. As Elmer L. 
Lindseth, president of Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating, said in a 
speech three years ago before the 
Rotary Club of Cleveland: ‘A hous- 
ing shortage may be overlooked as 
“temporary” by present residents but 
it is a matter of great importance to 
an industrial prospect. The expand- 
ing company would certainly reject 
an area which could not supply ade- 
quate housing for its employees at 
rentals they could afford to pay. A 
city may look “all right” to the people 
who live in it. 

“All of which points up beyond 
question that commerce and indus- 
try have a role in urban renewal 
It has been demonstrated to the sat- 
isfaction of everyone that commerce 
and industry are ready and willing 
to invest cash in collateral commu- 
nity activity without the benefit of 
immediate profit. This is an act of 
faith based on the conviction that 
whatever serves the community as 
a whole is ultimately profitable to 


as 





ORGANIZING FOR URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 


A three-man panel led a workshop 
discussion on Wednesday morning on 
the subject “Organizing the Work 
of Local Official Agencies for Urban 
Renewal,” with Harold R. Taylor, 
director of New Haven’s redevelop- 
ment agency, as discussion leader. 
The three panelists were Edward C. 
Moore, executive secretary of the 
Toledo Housing Improvement and 
Urban Renewal Commission; How- 
ard J. Wharton, director of urban 
renewal in the Philadelphia regional 
office of the Housing and Home 


Finance Agency; and D. E. Mackel- 
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mann, Chicago’s deputy coordinator 
of housing and redevelopment. How- 
ard W. Hallman, metropolitan con- 
sultant for the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, reported the session, 

The consensus of the discussion 
was that no one, simple answer is 
available on how to best organize 
local work for urban renewal. While 
theoretically an integrated adminis- 
tration of renewal activities is desir- 
able, actual practice depends upon 
the attitudes and competence of those 
administering the programs and 
making the policy decisions. 


REHABILITATION 
EXPERIMENT UNDER 
WAY IN CLEVELAND 


What may become a nation-wide 
home rehabilitation drive of major 
proportions was sparked in Cleve- 
land early in October by ‘C )peration 
Demonstrate,” an exhibition of old 
houses that have been rehabilitated. 
including two old structures moved 
to the city’s downtown mall and re- 
habilitated for public inspection. Or- 
ganized by Demonstrate, Inc., com- 
posed of a group of civic leaders in 
various professions—including nous- 
ing authority director Ernest J. Bohn 

the operation was initially planned 
as an attraction for delegates to the 
National Association of Lumber 
Dealers meeting in Cleveland early 
in October. 

The idea for the demonstration, 
however, quickly snowballed and 
private professional and trade organ- 
izations and several women’s home- 
making magazines have bought up 
old houses throughout the city and 
are sponsoring their rehabilitation. 
These homes, however, have not been 
moved but were left in place to serve 
as a contrast with surrounding homes 
and to bring the rehabilitation idea 
directly into the neighborhoods 
where it is needed. Among the spon- 
soring groups are the Woman’s 
Home Companion, American Home, 
Better Homes and Garde ns, Mce- 
Call’s, Living for Young Homemak- 
ers, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board, and the Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. 


ACTION 


Tied in with Operation Demon- 
strate is a special Home Renewal In- 
formation Center set up next to the 
houses on the mall by ACTION, the 
American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods. The center, although 
not a part of Operation Demonstrate, 
was opened to provide authoritative 
free advice and guidance on home 
remodeling. The first of its kind in 
the country, the information center 
is directed and provided with ex- 
perienced staff by ACTION in co- 
operation with Setter Homes and 
Neighborhoods, a ACTION 
counterpart. The center is to remain 
open for the duration of Operation 
Demonstrate and, based on the les- 


local 


sons learned there, may become a 


model for such centers in cities 


throughout the country. 
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INTEGRATED OCCUPANCY— 
(Continued from page 400) 
non-white families into a new proj- 
ect at the same time; the families 
help each other with the move and 
future difficulties are thereby avoid- 
ed. On one occasion when three suc- 
cessive groups of white families were 
moved in first, the non-white families 
who followed were not welcomed 
initially, although the tenants finally 
united over rent and other common 
problems they wished to raise with 
management. 

At present, no consideration 1s 
being given to the integration ques- 
tion in selecting sites, although both 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh are explor- 
ing the possibility of small, dispersed 
projects, which would also permit 
integration of the project itself with 
the general community. 

Relations with City Officials 

Techniques for successful integra- 
tion within a project will, of course, 
affect neighborhood and community 
reaction as well. Additional steps are 
needed, however, to create a climate 
in the community in which the policy 
can be successful. 

The various sections of local gov 
ernment are particularly important 
in this regard, although precisely 
what approach to them is best dif 
fers between cities. The Pittsburgh 
authority stressed that all municipal 
officials—the mayor and councilmen, 
agency heads. and all officials deal- 
ing directly with people—should 
understand and be in accord with 
the policy if it is to work. The Cleve- 
land Community Relations Board 
emphasizes that a housing authority 
should not institute such a_ policy 
without informing police and school 
authorities, to make sure of police 
support in case someone tries to in- 
terfere and to prepare for the ini- 
tial entrance of non-white children 
into particular schools. The Buffalo 
authority, on the other hand, did not 
notify the police when their initial 
move was made; in their particular 
circumstances, it was felt. to do so 
would have aggravated rather than 
helped matters. 

Publicity 

Special efforts with the newspapers 
can also be helpful, although again 
there is some difference of opinion 
as to the scope of such efforts. The 
Cleveland board advocates explain- 
ing the policy and interpreting de- 
velopments to the press in order to 
get the most favorable treatment 
possible, including supporting edi- 
torials, the playing up or playing 
down of events affecting the pro- 
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gram, etc. It was noted that neigh- 
borhood newspapers in particular 
can be a source of difficulty, as they 
may tend to take a defensive ap- 
proach to the neighborhood. In Pitts- 
burgh, where the housing program's 
start was accompanied with con- 
siderable publicity, opinions vary 
widely on the desirability of pub- 
licity with regard to the integration 
policy some saying that a_ policy 
that is legally and morally proper 
need not be advertised and others 
saying that ali types of publicity are 
needed anyhow, if only to educate 
the community. The present ap- 
proach in Pittsburgh is to keep pub- 
licity indirect, with emphasis on 
other things. Instead of issuing news 
releases, the authority relies on con- 
ferences with top newspaper editor- 
ial staffs, asks to have the same re- 
porters cover the field continuously, 
etc, 

In this connection, the question 
arose as to whether to use the word 
“desegregation” or “integration” in 
developing an interracial program 
and again the reasons given for fa- 
voring one term over the other arose 
from the particular conditions in the 
communities. 

Community Acceptance 

Finally, it was emphasized that 
there are numerous private agencies 
in the community that need prepara- 
tion for the new policy. (Again it was 
stressed that these agencies should 
be consulted on carrying on the policy 
after the decision to integrate is 
made—not as part of the process of 
deciding.) Such organizations in- 
clude neighborhood agencies, religi- 
ous groups, racial leaders, labor or- 
ganizations, inter-group — relations 
agencies, etc. Some of these groups 
may hinder the program, of course. 
Others may be pressuring the author- 
ity —in a militant and sometimes un- 
reasonable fashion—to go further 
and faster than it is. But, unless the 
desegregation policy is ahead of com- 
munity understanding, help will be 
forthcoming from some of these 
PTOUDS 

In initiating its desegregation pol- 
icy, the Baltimore authority tried to 
cover community and neighborhood 
contacts as completely as possible. 
Special staff was assigned but the ef- 
fort was made to gear this approach 
in the entire operation. With regard 
to neighborhood contacts, each proj- 
ect was given the responsibility of de- 
veloping a list of neighborhood or- 
ganizations, identifying the key leader 
in each, and setting up a schedule 
for covering the entire list. Commu- 


MAYOR LAWRENCE 

(Continued from page 380) 

The needs of the modern city require 
planned industrial districts and there 
is every good reason to use the re- 
development process to bring them 
into being. 

I suspect that there are hundreds 
of industrial redevelopment oppor- 
tunities about the country, although 
our newly organized Regional Indus- 
trial Development Corporation in 
Pittsburgh will not be pleased to have 
me stirring up the competition. We 
do expect to gear our redevelopment 
planning to industrial growth, where 
that is the proper land use in the 
area. And I think that we may do 
some reconsideration of just what is 
the highest and best use of urban 
land. 

Federal-Local Relations 

We in Pittsburgh have, of course. 
supported the federal redevelopment 
and public housing programs. With- 
out federal aid, we could not con- 
template a huge job on the Lower 
Hill, where the project costs will be 
22 million dollars. Nor could we 
anticipate the other major projects 
that are now being programmed. 

Sut, again, I do not think that in 
our anxiety to preserve the federal 
program, we should come to regard 
it as untouchable and unchangeable. 
We know that it can be made to work 
but we know that is a hard, slow job. 
The men who administer it have my 
sympathy. I hope that the local agen- 
cies have theirs. 

The method of subsidy used in the 
federal renewal program requires the 
federal agency to be a partner in the 
enterprise. As a full and working 
partner, the federal agency watches 
every dollar and every action with 
heartfelt anxiety. There is an im- 
mense amount of paper work, much 
of it necessary, I suppose, as long as 
the program proceeds on the present 
basis. 

And there are ever-present delays 


nity-wide organizations were grouped 
in three categories: (a) those of 
such significance that formal ap- 
pointments were made to meet on 
the subject: (b) those for which no 
appointment was made but for which 
it was deliberately arranged that the 
policy would be explained at some 
meeting on another matter; and (c 
those to which the policy would be 
interpreted as the opportunity oc- 
curred. Responsibility for carrying 
out these contacts was specifically 
allocated to staff members so that 
all the organizations would event- 
ually be reached. 
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that are nobody's fault but the sys- 
tem’s. 

All of which raises the question as 
to whether we should be forever 
satisfied with the present formula . . . 
or whether some simpler, less com- 
plex system of direct aid to cities 
could not be discovered. 

I am not arguing today for drastic 
changes in the federal program. I 
am suggesting that we should not 
preserve a vested interest in the exist- 
ing program if a better one can be 
prepared and accepted by the Con- 
gress. Again, our greatest mistake 
would be unquestioning acceptance 
of things as they are. 

We might be better off to trade a 
lesser ratio of federal aid for more 
freedom of local action. That would 
not, of course, be nearly so good as 
having our cake and eating it too. 

Values Received 

Looking back on our redevelop- 
ment program as it has evolved in 
Pittsburgh, I can see nothing but 
good for the city in it. It has in- 
creased our tax base, helped us stabi- 
lize our employment opportunities, 
brightened our community _ life, 
changed the spirit of the city. It has 
lessened, rather than increased, the 
demand for municipal services. It 
has been entirely to our common bet- 
terment. 

Our public housing program has 
also been of great benefit. For one 
thing, it makes a continuing redevel- 
opment program possible by provid- 
ing the bedrock relocation opportuni- 
ties. While it has admittedly cleared 
few slums, it has reclaimed much 
wasteland. It provides 7000  Pitts- 
burgh families with good housing 
families who otherwise would be 
living in squalor and distress. 

But, again, I have the feeling that 
it is not enough to show for some 18 
years of work. 

We should have more public hous- 
ing units, a great many more, if we 
are to make sure that every family 
among us that needs a decent home 
and cannot afford one on the bread- 
winner's earnings actually is to get 
one. 

Public Housing Design 

Our projects themselves, while 
well managed by an able and upright 
housing authority, are in most cases 
too big. Instead of merging with a 
neighborhood, they are a neighbor- 
hood. Segregation by income level 
will always occur to some degree in 
our communities but it is wrong, I 
am sure, to develop it for families 
by the thousand. If we had it all to 
do over again, I am sure that we 
would plan smaller projects—much 
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smaller—and that we would not be 
swaved by arguments as to higher 
management or construction costs. 
We would do a better job of inte- 
grating the public housing units with 
the city at large. 

After all, we do not build public 
housing units to see how cheaply it 
can be done, or even to help specific 
families. We build them to make a 
better community in a better Am- 
erica. The program should be so con- 
sidered. And I am happy to say that 
our housing authority in Pittsburgh 
fully subscribes to this view: in fact, 
that it has urged it upon me. 

While the projec ts are too big, they 
are also too monotonous. 

We need more ingenuity in public 
housing architecture; more funds in 
public housing landscaping and 
maintenance. 

There is something in the human 
spirit that revolts against a complete 
sameness; we appreciate comfort but, 
once the minimum wants are satis- 
fied, we yearn for some freedom of 
choice, some attainment of self-ex- 
pression. 

I have a feeling that in the field 
of public housing we have been too 
static, too desperately anxious to pre- 
serve—so much so, that we have lost 
the mood of innovation. What was 
once an exciting crusade has become 
routine management. 

The energies of people on our side 
have been consumed in the recurrent 
struggle to keep any kind of public 
housing program alive. We have 
feared to criticize, feared to suggest 
change, because of the danger of 
bringing aid and comfort to the bit- 
ter enemies of public housing and 
bringing new excuses for inaction to 
our lip-service friends. 

Mistakes of Omission 

In all, then, as one municipal ad- 
ministrator, I am convinced that the 
programs of urban redevelopment 
and public housing are vital to the 
urban communities and our people. 
The mistakes of commission have 
been few: the mistakes of omission 
of doing too litthe—-are our greatest 
failure. 

As we look into the future, we see 
a continuous process of expansion in 
the American economy. We have ac- 
cepted the thesis that it is the duty 
of society to keep its productive men 
and women at work. We have an ex- 
panding population, rising living 
standards, new peaks of productivity 
and real income. 

In such a society, our failures will 
come when we underestimate. 

It seems as though there are things 
that you cannot overbuild—airports, 


ARCHITECT SMITH— 
(Continued from page 382) 
a shopping center, a church, a play- 
ground. We are trying to combine a 
very undominated program into 
something where our design experi- 
ence is essentially based on domi- 
nance and variety. Even schools and 
shops and churches no longer pro- 
vide real focal points They domi- 
nate only by extent but their basic 
design lacks differentiation and 
drama. As for the dwelling units, 
each is so similar that we differentiate 
groups of similar units by how many 
we put on top of one another. Even 
these groupings of similar units are 
similar—-single houses, row houses, 
garden apartments, elevator apart- 
ments, with the shape and basic de- 
sign of each a familiar small geo- 
metric collection of blocks. In ordet 
to build a project for a few families 
or rebuild hundreds of acres in a 
large city, we combine these essen- 
tially standard blocks with some 
standard rules and then wonder why 
we don’t like what we see, Further- 
more, we build so many at one time 
that the usual “follow the leader” 
tendency in design as well as the real 
individual creative limitation of the 
designer gives little variation to the 
whole 
The Problem 

Here is our real problem: how to 
produce a fine, varied community 
out of a collection of individually 


highways, parking facilities. Nor can 
you overbuild the new cities of Amer- 
ica 

Our people have seen miracles 
come to pass in our technology. 

They will expect miracles of us, 
their servants, in the refashioning of 
American cities. 

And, by contrast, splitting the atom 
was child’s play. The forces of nature, 
with all their strength and mystery, 
are the toys of science. Human 
beings, the people whose agreement 
we must achieve, whose support we 
must retain, are infinitely more com- 
plex. 

The one thing we can be sure of is 
that we will make mistakes 

The hope that I cherish is that we 
will not go on making the same 
mistakes. 

I would ask you today to question, 
to examine, to review. 

And then, above all things, to act. 

We do not have eternity before us. 
These problems of cities are in the 
present; they must be solved in our 
own time. 
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similar blocks. I do not say that to do 
so is impossible or that there are not 
many good social and economic rea- 
sons why we have these blocks with 
which to work. I do think that here 
we have the key to our dissatisfaction. 

As for the individual blocks, our 
inability to widen their design is not 
primarily economic. We tend to hide 
our design inadequacy behind many 
similar excuses. We think we must 
standardize the whole as well as the 
part. Yet, each day we are techni- 
cally less justified. We are afraid to 
take a really good look at our dis- 
satisfaction with design. Since we 
don’t have an easily expressed domi- 
nant idea to facilitate our design, we 
are afraid to admit that we may have 
to design more consciously than we 
have ever before had to. 

We may even have to go back to 
our programs and reinterpret them. 
Maybe just adequate, safe, and sani- 
tary housing isn’t enough. Maybe 
we have to go far beyond this limited 
concept that once seemed very bold 
when millions lived in slums and ade- 
quate housing for all was a dramatic 
idea. Economically and _ technically 
we know we can achieve this goal. 
What we aren’t sure of is that it is 
enough. In an era that promises so 
much in many other fields, we may 
find ourselves very backward if we 
think we can hide our inadequate 
creative imagination behind a wall 
that was built up out of ideas that 
no longer hold. This wall is being 
torn down and one day soon we will 
be standing there fully exposed. 

Perhaps we are “frozen at the con- 
trols.” Even Vernon DeMars, in a 
story about his recent carefully de- 
signed Richmond, California row 
house project, is quoted as jokingly 
admitting that his approach may be 
corny. He wasn’t really joking. He 
was trying to explain that he was 
consciously trying to design, to con- 
sciously put together elements that 
have no patly phrased social purpose, 
purely an attempt to delight and to 
humanize. Are we so afraid to go 
beyond the basic essentials of shelter 
in merely our talk about design that 
even the best of us feels called upon 
to apologize because concentration 
on “more than bread alone” is con- 
sidered corny today? 

We once thought large-scale plan- 
ning would produce some magic that 
would guide the designer’s hand. 
Now I’m afraid we have too large 
a scale. How “large” can we design 
and have anything but repetition? 
In our reaction against the full-cir- 
cle eclecticism of the recent past, we 
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have thought we’d find something 
fine in large-scale design. No more 
Tudor, Spanish, Georgian mishmash 

but pure large-scale contemporary 
design. But pure contemporary be- 
came pure dullness. Large-scale de- 
sign seems to produce little but 
large-scale mediocrity. 

Our Fault? 

Is it the program that is at fault? 
Is it possible that our thinking has 
not been rich enough to find the new 
dominant design idea? Can we ever 
make a really exciting group design 
out of our, so far, pretty limited idea 
of how to live and our frightening 
tendency to freeze these limited con- 
cepts into rules and standards that 
for all intents and purposes might as 
well be laws? Are we not really 
afraid to write a truly rich and varied 
program? Have we carried our mis- 
interpretation of equality to the point 
of making the word “equal” about 
synonymous with identical? And 
maybe, we have been trapped by the 
myth that a noble purpose will bring 
along with it fine and noble cities. 

The fact remains that good inten- 
tions aren’t enough and I think we 
have finally recognized this truth. I 
think that for this reason we haven't 
been building communities or cities 
we are satisfied with. We have be- 
lieved that noble purposes, fine social 
legislation, lots of trained administra- 
tors, and lots of rules and safeguards 
could all be mixed up together and 
create fine houses and communities 
and cities. We have ignored the most 
important factor — creative ability. 
We have been afraid of it. Yet, with- 
out it, we find ourselves just where 
we are: admitting we haven’t done 
a job we're very pleased with. We 
are seeking something that isn’t made 
out of “standards” or “laws” or 
““statistics’—but is made up out of 
a very complex and still essentially 
mysterious interaction of people who 
need and want buildings and people 
who are trained to design and build 
buildings. We can’t legislate this in- 
teraction. We can prevent really bad 
buildings but we can only create 
really good ones. 

Working Plan 

One of the problems today is the 
fragmentation of skills that I do not 
believe can be broken apart and 
leave the essential skill. Cars and 
planes can be made on a production 
line. I am convinced that architec- 
ture cannot. I do not mean to imply 
that parts of buildings or even whole 
units cannot be mass produced. What 
I mean is that the men who design 


and oversee the construction of build- 
ings cannot work on a design pro- 
duction line. (I have often wondered 
if it is really true that it can be done 
in designing and overseeing the pro- 
duction of cars and planes.) I be- 
lieve that the architect cannot pro- 
duce his best work unless he knows 
his client; designs the buildings his 
client needs and wants; works out 
every aspect of his design on the 
basis of his knowledge of construc- 
tion; supervises the construction and 
learns from doing so why one detail 
is good and another inadequate: 
works so closely with the men who 
are building that he can and does 
make adjustments on the job; and 
works so closely with his client that 
he remains a continuous part of the 
whole he is trying to create. The 
large government or private office 
where one man talks to the client. 
another designs, another heads up the 
production of working drawings, still 
another writes specifications, etc., and 
very few ever go out on the job or 
meet a client—that won’t do. I be- 
lieve that unless an architect is an 
integral part of the whole operation, 
from start to finish, he cannot really 
do his best. 

All of which may seem an impossi- 
bility today. I don’t think it is. And, 
what's more, I don’t think we will be 
able to do our part unless we do 
work on this basis of total experi- 
ence. The fragmentation of the 
architect’s job results in the abstrac- 
tion of design. Even the final experi- 
ence of watching his buildings used 
must be part of the total experience 

not only on the opening day with 
its special atmosphere when people 
look at newness, but later when the 
job is no longer new but is being 
used without self-consciousness, ex- 
isting in the everyday role for which 
it was originally designed. We do a 
lot of talking about appointments 
with the client before the job is 
started . . . but forget one of the most 
important appointments: long after 
the job is completed. That experi- 
ence makes the next job better. 

Let us assume that, as limited as 
we architects are, we are all you 
have to depend upon for now. For, 
no matter what he is called, the 
architect whose job it is to design 
and oversee the construction of build- 
ings must be the key figure in creat- 
ing our new communities and re- 
building our cities. Let us admit we 
bear our own full share of responsi- 
bility for our dreary new communi- 
ties. 

But let us see what others are also 
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responsible. There is one main group 
that has failed miserably: the client. 


The Client 

With each new experience in build- 
ing, I am more convinced that our 
biggest failure today is the client. A 
good client plus a good architect 
make a good building. Unless you 
have both, you can’t get the best 
building. By “bad client,’ I don’t 
mean the opinionated, tough, or 
hard-to-deal-with individual or agen- 
cy. Often, these “bad clients” who 
really have an idea are good ones 
in the sense that either the architect 
quits or is fired and, even if the job 
goes ahead, there is usually something 
good that comes out of a positive 
relationship. And, if he is really a 
good “bad client,” he is courageous 

he'll take a chance. He may give 
you a bad time as you try to con- 
vince him on something you think is 
right but you may find this struggle 
a splendid testing ground. Finally, 
once you get the “go ahead” from a 
good “bad client,” he usually has the 
courage to stick by his decisions. 

The worst client is the nice, well- 
meaning, cautious, and _ indecisive 
one. He rarely fires his architect; 
he just worries him to death with 
reappraisals. His extreme caution 
makes him mistrust everyone con- 
nected with building. Usually, he 
gets a dull job because he finally 
succeeds in dulling everyone around 
him. 

“Group” Clients 

The very worst client is the group 
client. Somehow, no matter what 
individuals make up the group, col- 
lectively, their tendency is to be 
“well meaning, cautious, and inde- 
cisive.” Since we are talking about 
rebuilding cities and communities- 
let’s face it—government, in this 
case, is the bad client. There are 
other bad group clients—but, wheth- 
er we like it or not, we are talking 
about a government group: city, 
county, state, or federal. Of course, 
citizens are the ultimate clients but 
we have all done far too much wish- 
thinking about the effectiveness of 
citizens groups as clients. This group 
is always pictured as made up of bril- 
liant and discerning fellows who will 
take action with a capital “A’”—but 
who usually act even less decisively 
than their official representatives in 
the government. 

Why is this government client bad? 
Iridividually, most representatives of 
the government would be good 
clients; collectively, they are bad. 
They are changed by the group. 
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Everyone and no one is really respon- 
sible. No one is really responsible 
for a whole. No one is really in 
charge. From the first discussion of 
any large-scale project, there are so 
many collective and indecisive groups 
involved that the architect finds he 
soon acquires a similar group pallor. 

Caution and the desire to have the 
safety of the group carry through 
most of life today. No one—and this 
isn’t confined to the government 
client—wants to take a chance. We 
are all conditioned to this way of 
life—from the “group adjustment” 
records of the nursery school to the 
advertising appeal through group 
approval of everything from hair 
tonic to cars. We are not developing 
individuals in our society, so our 
groups are not even made up of 
strong minded individuals but of 
long-term group-conditioned entities. 

“Standards” 

The group client for city rebuild- 
ing has “standards” to protect him 
further from takine decisive and 
courageous action. More often than 
not, these standards are all written 
down with numbered paragraphs and 
the sum total of all the paragraphs 
is just what we have today, with 
very minor exceptions, from one end 
of the country to the other. 

A plane trip across the United 
States is depressing. You can read 
these “standards” from 10,000 feet. 
Actually, most of the rules are now so 
detailed that you only need crafts- 
men—not architects—to do almost 
any project. If you try to fulfill your 
true role as an architect, you soon 
find that you might as well go back 
to drafting. 

Maybe it’s all as simple—and com- 
plicated—as this. We have “mis- 
takes” because we don’t have two 
essential components of a good job: 
a good client and a good architect, 
both working together and_ both 
taking full responsibility for what 
they build. 

Define What We Want 

How can we get fine new cities and 
communities? First, we need to know 
what we mean by “fine.” We could 
talk for hours on this subject—but 
I think we can say simply that a fine 
community is a place you go to and 
then say “now Id like to live there.” 
Each person won’t make that state- 
ment for the same reasons but each 
will have a real sense of “knowing” 
it is right—something to be enjoyed. 
It is interesting that no matter how 
varied our backgrounds, we find we 
are pretty much agreed on the really 


great and exciting jobs. You get a 
thrill out of it—or whatever the word 
is that describes that funny, almost 
painfully delightful experience of 
really enjoying something. Like a 
morning walk along a green square, 
with the sun on fine white doorways 
and picking up a spot of gold on the 
very top of a white church tower and 
black slender trunks of trees casting 
long shadows across green lawns. Or 
a flower filled plaza, surrounded by 
deep shadowed doorways and_ the 
inviting glimpse of a cobbled patio 
and a bright red vine. Sun on deep 
red wine in a bottle three dark 
eyed children in white school smocks 
singing “pom pom... papas” around 
a sand-based palm tree. A thousand 
such experiences; we have all had 
them. Why were we excited? A 
thousand reasons. But when we can 
cease to be afraid of things that de- 
light us and write them into a pro- 
gram, then we can build fine cities. 
And by “program” I don’t mean 
rules or standards or even everything 
written down; there is much in any 
good program that is never said. It 
is sensed, out of direct exchanges 
between people who need buildings 
and those who can build them. 


Maybe... 


Maybe we'll find we can’t do a lot 
of things we’ve been doing and may- 
be we'll find we can’t do 5000 houses 
at one time and find these qualities 
we seek. Maybe we'll find that no 
one designer has enough in his design 
bag to do even 500 buildings at once 
Maybe we'll find we need to build 
lots of smaller experimental groups 
of buildings and really experience 
them before we do an entire com- 
munity. Maybe we'll find we need 
some “anti-social” planning and 
that as a society we have too much 
group life. Maybe all day with the 
group has become too much for child 
and adult alike. Maybe we'll find 
that there is democratic tyranny in 
design as well as old familiar types 
of tyranny. It may even be that we’ll 
find our massing of people in such 
large centers is an insoluble problem 
and that we can’t find human scale 
by doing tricks with inhuman scale. 
Maybe our buildings so far—if archi- 
tecture reflects civilization pretty 
well reflect ours and maybe we can’t 
rebuild much differently than we are. 
Maybe the mistakes we have made 
stem from so many factors in our 
society that exist just as much today 
as when we made our mistakes that 
we really stand very little chance of 
doing much better. I hope this sup- 
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position isn’t true. At least we should 
try to prove it wrong. 
Federal Role 

The federal government is really 
“we the citizens.” If we so mistrust 
ourselves that we continue to rein- 
force central control, then we'll get 
just what we have and apparently 
aren't satisfied with: we'll get com- 
munities that are made out of stand- 
ards and rules and directives instead 
of out of people and trees and wood 
and brick. 

We'll get more of the same “na- 
tional design.” I don’t think this 
result can be avoided. 

If we start trusting ourselves, we'll 
certainly make mistakes—and if we 
really go this far, we'll find we'll have 
to develop a new courage to replace 
our caution. Let’s make some mis- 
takes worth bothering to analyze: 
let’s make local mistakes where client 
and architect can meet face to face. 
Let’s vote some money for design 
and use it for design. If we just took 
the money we spend developing rules 
and spent it for design, I will bet that 
we'd not only get some of the quali- 
ties we are seeking, but we'd save 
money. 

When we think of the labor of the 
last 20 years and the mouse we have 
brought forth, I think we should 
realize that, if we start again with 
the same rules, we'll end up with a 
very similar mouse. 

What have I said? Only what we 
have all been saying for many years, 
in one way or another. We don’t like 
what we have, we aren’t very clear 
as to what we want, and we're not 
very sure as to how to get what we 
want if we did know. 

We may think there is a new 
magic in “urban renewal” or what- 
ever we want to call it now. There 
is no more magic there than there 
was in “housing” when it was a new 
word-——or in “community planning” 
or “slum clearance” or “large-scale 
planning” or any of a number of 
other concepts that we thought at 
one time or another had some magic. 
There is only magic in our capacity 
to live and to build cities that will 
enhance our lives. The magic won’t 
come from the architect alone—and 
far less will it come from laws and 
rules and codes. It will happen only 
when people who need buildings and 
architects who can build them find 
that mysterious creative relationship 
that has been found now and then 
on individual jobs. This relationship 
will have to be a collective, creative 
one. I think we haven't built any 
communities we are really very ex- 
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cited about because we _ haven't 
found the answer to this relation- 
ship. I think we have tried to force 
a “collective” client on a “collective” 
architect—and it doesn’t work. Per- 
sonally, I think we must find this 
answer before we do anything else. 
There are no really effective substi- 
tutes. 

In order to profit by our past mis- 
takes, we must look at the forces that 
were at work to make the mistakes 
possible. The mistakes in physical 
characteristics are a result and not a 
cause. 

If we really want to build and re- 
build fine communities, we will have 
to do more than criticize the visible 
results of our past efforts. We will 
have to change our methods or we 
won't change our results very much 
—not enough to matter. 


(Continued from page 407) 

a’ the first consideration that 
must be met in design is how much 
money can be spent for the over-all 
construction. The dollar amount of 
total cost for any development will 
have a direct bearing on the neces- 
sary rents that will have to be 
achieved and also in another sense 
will have a great deal to do with the 
cost of maintenance throughout the 
years. . . . Housing for an elderly 
resident should be just a house and 
neither a museum nor a hospital. . .” 

Mr. McPhetres stated that cost 
limitations of the state program 
require that units for occupancy by 
couples cannot exceed an average 
gross area of 400 square feet; 300 to 
350 square feet for single occupancy 
(and the program permits projects 
to be built with a proportion of three 
dwellings for single occupancy to 
one for couples). 

“Obviously,” Mr. McPhetres said, 
“with such little space in which to 
design, great care must be taken to 
centralize the design into a compact 
and yet efficient living, dining, sleep- 
ing, and bath area. This area should 
be thought of as an area and not as 
distinct and separate rooms. Perhaps 
the only exception to this rule is in 
the instance of providing a separate 
bedroom for elderly couples. ce 

Specific items mentioned by Mr. 
McPhetres: street and road require- 
ments for projects for the elderly 
can be considerably cut down. “Too 
many architects and planning boards 
are rigid ... when it comes to 
acknowledging the established fact 
that, notwithstanding the automobile 
age, not all senior citizens over 65 





years of age drive cars and have the 
need for 100 per cent parking. 

“The use of showers is a contro- 
versial subject and it is only fair to 
say that bathing is difficult in general 
for elderly people. Over the long 
span, it is pretty probable that show- 
ers will be more generally acceptable. 
Certainly they provide an easier way 
for the elderly person to keep clean 
... The square tub takes less space, 
it is true, but we have found it to be 
difficult to get in and out of and, in 
addition, more costly. 

“Beware of the press notices on 
every compact do-it-all [{kitehen] 
unit. Many of these units leave off 
the answer to the question of main- 
tenance, replacement, and the big 
question of how an old lady can bend 
almost to the floor 20 or 30 times a 
day to get in the compact space.” 


MANAGEMENT, MAINTENANCE 
Emmett Burke, director of the 
Yonkers housing authority, took 
what the session reporter labeled a 
“refreshing point of view” on_ his 
subject of management and mainte- 
nance considerations in operating 
public housing for the aged. Mr. 
Burke said he thought the aged 
wanted to be treated as people, not 
special cases. He said his authority 
makes’ no special design provisions 
for these families (and in New York 
state, 5 per cent of all state-aided 
units must be allocated to the aged). 
It has been the experience of the 
Yonkers authority that aged fami- 
lies live just as well in a dwelling 
designed for the average family as 
any other people do. Mr. Burke 
said he believes that the aged take 
precautions against their infirmities 
and know how to do so better than 
management. He said he believes the 
aged will be careful when care is re- 
quired. He said, further, that the 
aged are just as willing and able to 
perform all required jobs as other 
families. Mr. Burke did agree that 
information on family background 
should be recorded at the application 
interview so that if there are par- 
ticular problems, the family can be 
located in a development in a way 
that may be helpful to them in han- 
dling their problems. He said he does 
not believe all aged families should 
be located in one area of a project 
or on one floor of a building. Mr. 
Burke concluded his presentation by 
reading a “bill of rights’ for the 
aged: “the right to be treated as 
persons to be treated as adults 
to have a say about their lives 
... the right to a future, to fun and 
companionship, to be old.” 
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427 — TENANT RELATIONS (Male) 

Wanted by a midwest housing author- 
ity operating approximately 2000 units 
Previous tenant relations experience in 
counseling, home visitation. tenant ac- 
tivities through guidance of tenant or- 
ganizations, tenant selection, and direc- 
tion of recreational programs desirable. 
\ge 30 to 45 preferred. Position availa- 
ble immediately. Starting salary up to 
$6000 depending on experience . and 
qualifications. Please give age, education, 
and complete detailed information of ex- 
perience and qualifications. Send picture 
with application. 


A29— HOUSING REHABILITATION 

Medium sized city on the eastern sea 
board is looking for a director of housing 
rehabilitation to take charge of the city's 
housing code enforcement program and 
to coordinate the activities of the sev- 
eral city government bureaus that have 
inspection responsibilities. Successful ap 
plicant must have practical experience in 
housine rehabilitation and sufficient aca 
demic background to give him under- 
standing of the problems he will confront 
in this work 


A30 — FEDERAL TECHNICIANS 

Ihe Chicago Field Office of the Public 
Housing Administration has openings in 
the following positions: 
1—Construction Superintendent (build- 
ings and utilities), GS-12, salary range 
$7570 to $8645. 
2—Architectural Engineer (specifica 
tions/structural), GS-11, salary range 
$6390 to $7465. 
3—Project Development Advisor (three 
jobs open), GS-11, salary range $6390 
to $7465. 

Applicants should have sufficient abil 
ity and experience in the respective fields 
covered to enable them to meet and deal 
successfully with local public and private 
groups, serving as liaison between local 
contractors and architects and the tech- 
nical and construction staffs of the PHA 
office. These positions are all Civil Service 
jobs with the usual annual and sick leave 
and advancement opportunities. The Chi 
cago Field Office of PHA serves a 12 
state region and some traveling in the 
region is necessary. Actual transportation 
costs are paid in addition to a $12 a day 
allowance for individual expenses 


432—OVERSEAS POSTS 

The International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (formerly Foreign Operations 
Administration) is offering housing jobs 
overseas in two categories: 


1—Housing Generalists to serve as gen- 
eral housing advisors to ICA missions and 
to officials of host governments on devel- 
opment of housing policy and programs 
and on technical and operating problems. 
Must also evaluate technical assistance re- 
quests from foreign governments and 
occasionally act as representatives of ICA 
missions in meetings and conferences 
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Applicants should have 
broad administrative and technical experi 
ence in developing housing policies and 
programs, in design, building materials 
construction methods, and in community 
planning Applicants must 
also be able to work with foreign nation- 
als in their environment and be able to 
secure their interest, respect, and coope1 
ation in working out housing problems 
Starting salary: $9120 to $9925 


about housing 


techniques 


2 Aided Self-Help Housing Specialists 
to work with housing generalists (above 
and with host government officials in 
working out aided self-help housing proj- 
ects. These specialists will also explain to 
professional and civic groups interested in 
organizing community housing programs 
the best methods of community organiza- 
tion. Job will require study of local build- 
ing materials and construction methods 
and development of plans to make use of 
them in cooperative self-help programs 
These programs are aimed at maximum 
utilization of community and _ family 
labor and skills and use of local building 
materials to the greatest extent possible 
Job’s starting salary: $7630 to $9120. 

In addition to the base pay for these 
two kinds of jobs, a differential ranging 
up to 25 per cent will be made, depend- 
ing on the post of assignment. All ap- 
pointments will be for a minimum of two 
years. Housing for the employee and 
family will be furnished or covered by 
an allowance 

Interested persons contact Mr. A. M 
Lerner, Executive Recruitment Officer, 
Office of Personnel, International Co- 
operation Administration, Washington 25, 


D. <. 


433—PROJECT MANAGER 

A 900-unit project of two-story row 
houses and apartments, predominantly 
brick construction, is now being purchased 
on a cooperative plan in an eastern city 
It is probable that a manager with experi- 
ence in cooperative housing will be need- 
ed within a few weeks. The project is 
interracial. A sizable fund for repairs 
and improvements has been provided. 
The Foundation for Cooperative Housing 
Company, which is helping this coopera- 
tive complete its purchase program, also 
has a number of other cooperatives for 
which managers may be required during 
the coming year. Persons desiring consid- 
eration when these openings become 
definite should send an experience state- 
ment to Mr. Roger Wilcox, General 
Manager, The FCH Company, 327 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City 16, New 
York. 


A34—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

An executive director is being sought 
for a 1000-home mutual housing develop- 
ment on 120 acres. Complete responsibil- 
itv for staff, maintenance, and a possible 
improvement program. Ability to main- 
tain excellent relations with members, 
staff, public officials, and business con- 
cerns is essential. Salary open from $8000 
according to experience and ability. In- 
terested persons contact Mr. Drayton S. 


Bryant, Consultant to the Board of Di 
rectors, Pennypack Woods Home Owner 
ship Association, 8724 Crispin Street, 
Philadelphia 36, Pennsylvania 


\35—ASSISTANT PLANNER 

The Planning and Redevelopment 
Office of Middletown, Connecticut is 
offering the position of assistant planner, 
a job salaried at $4000 a year. Qualifi 
cations: degree in planning or related 
field with experience in general planning, 
zoning, and subdivision regulations. Du 
ties: to serve as an assistant to the dire: 
tor of planning, assist in preparing new 
zoning and subdivision regulations, aid in 
redevelopment project planning, help in 
preparing studies and reports of a general 
planning nature. Position said to offer an 
excellent opportunity for a young plan- 
ner wishing a wide range of planning 
work and experience 

Interested persons should submit writ 
ten applications to Milo D. Wilcox, Jr., 
Director of Planning, Planning and Re 
development Office, Municipal Building, 
Middletown, Connecticut. Applications 
should include details of education and 
experience 


A36—HOUSING TECHNICIANS 

The Third Naval District Public Works 
Office in New York City has openings for 
qualified personnel in the following cate 


rories: 


l Architectural Engineer specifica 
tions), GS-11, for the Specifications and 
Fstimates Branch 
’_ Construction and Maintenance Super 
intendent (general), GS-11, for the Con 
truction and Inspection Branch 
} Engineering Aide (general), GS-5, for 
the Construction and Inspection Branch 
t—-Construction Management Engineer 
GS-11, for the Civil Works Branch 
5—-Industrial Engineer, GS-11, for the 
Maintenance Control Branch 
6-—Housing Manager, GS-7, for Wall 
about Houses in Brooklyn, New York 
Eligibility for these positions will be 
based on Civil Service standards. Appli- 
cants must be willing to work anywhere 
in the Third Naval District. Interested 
persons should submit Standard Form 57 
to the District Public Works Officer, Third 
Naval District, Room 633, 90 Church 
Street, New York City 7, New York, At- 
tention: Personnel Officer. 


437—FEDERAL TECHNICIANS 

The Atlanta Field Office of the Publix 
Housing Administration has openings in 
the following positions, with requirements 
as noted, all jobs salaried at $6390 an- 
nually: 
1—Project Development Advisor, requires 
architectural training and planning expe- 
rience, 
2—Land Advisor, requires real estate and 
appraisal training and experience 
3—Architectural Engineer estimates 
requires architectural or engineering back 
ground and estimating experience 
t—Mechanical Engineer, requires me- 
chanical engineering training and expe- 
rience. 
5—Utility Officer, requires engineering 
background, utility and rate experience 
6—Landscape Architect (site planning), 
(Continued column one, page 422) 
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JOH-J1—SNOW REMOVER 


—_— ™ 





When winter comes, new products 
to beat the season’s problems are al- 
ways close behind. So, right on sched- 
ule, here is the Champion Snox 
Throwe a power-driven snow re- 
moval device featuring a specially de- 
signed attachment for tackling that 
hard packed crust that brings danger 
to walks and roadways. 

The Champion is a self-propelled 
unit operated by a 2% horsepowet 
gas engine. Its special snow-fighting 
feature is a “raker bar” that consists 
of six flat steel teeth mounted on the 
machine's whirling fan. The bar is 
so arranged that each tooth travels in 
a separate plane. As the machine 
moves forward into snow, the bar 
cuts into it, reduces it to small pieces, 
and flings it up into an open curved 
chute that projects it far off to the 
side of the cleared path. The manu- 
facturer says the Champion will clear 
a path 20 inches wide through any 
depth or type of snow at the rate of 
520 shovelsful per minute. The snow, 
including that heavy bottom crust 
that is chewed up by the “raker bar,” 
is projected off to the side over a 30- 
foot wide strip to prevent formation 
of big banks of snow. An adjustment 
feature on the top edge of the chute 
can vary the angle of the snow pro- 
jection as desired. 

Other important features of the 
Champion: open construction of the 
snow handling apparatus prevents 
clogging and stalling: the handlebar 
held by the operator is adjustable to 
various heights; all working parts of 
the power unit are protected by a 
wrap-around hood. 


JOH-J2—ICE, SNOW MELTER 

And. since the open season on snow 
and ice has begun, here’s another 
new product that can provide an 
important safety factor in slippery 
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places that pose a constant threat to 
life and limb during winter months. 
A manufacturer is now producing a 
powder compound called Ice-Fos 
that heat whenever it gets 
wet. The trick with this powder is 
to spread it around on steps, walks, 
and dangerous spots before, during, 
or alter a snowfall or a freeze. When 
Ice-Foe is spread on over snow or ice, 
the claim is, the powder immediately 
becomes moist, hence it produces heat 
and melts the snow and ice. If snow 
falls on an area sprinkled with this 
compound, the immediately 
melts and the remains safe. 
Ice-Foe’s melting capacity is as much 
as 30 times greater than salt, the 
claim is. 

Ice-Foe is safe to use, the 
manufacturer points out: it is a non- 
toxic compound; it is absolutely safe 
when used in areas where children o1 
animals move freely; it will not harm 
grass or vegetation; it won't damage 
shoes, concrete, or asphalt; and it 
leaves no messy residue, no white 
rings on sidewalks or driveways. 

Ice-Foe comes packaged in 
25-, and 100-pound bags. 


creates 


snow 
area 


also 
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JOH-J3—LOCK-TYPE LIGHT SWITCH 
Here’s a clever switch: a light 


switch than can be turned on and off 
only with a special key, as pictured 
Purpose of 


above. this lockable 








switch. called the Quiette switch, is 
to prevent unauthorized persons from 
tampering with lights in public 
places. The benefit: a savings in elec- 
tricity as well as an improved safety 
factor. the manufacturers say 

The idea of the key is to entrust it 
to a maintenance or management 
person who will turn off the lights in 
such places as rooms and 
janitor’s closets to prevent them from 
burning all night. He will also use 
his key to turn on lights in public 
corridors, stairways, and entrances so 
they can’t be turned off and pose an 
accident danger. Unauthorized use 
of electric machinery can also be pre- 
vented if the power for the machines 


laundry 


is controlled by one of these keved 
switches. 
The new Qurette switches are 


available in two types: 15 amp 120- 
277 volt AC with one. two, three, o1 
four poles, with either screw or screw- 
less wire lock terminals: and 20 amp 
120-977 volt AC, with binding screw 
The 


have 


Underwriters’ Tab- 
listed the OQOntett 
as standard. 


terminals. 
oratories 


switch 


JOH-J4—CONCRETE PRESERVATIVE 

Knighthood may no longer be in 
.. but a new Black Knight 
product is now on the market that is 
said to offer all kinds of protec tion to 
concrete and blacktop surfaces in dis- 
tress. 

Black Knight is a pitch emulsion 


sealer 


flower 


that can be swabbed on over 
either new or old blacktop or con- 
crete surfaces, drying 
hours. 


within a few 
Important characteristic of 
the coating is its resistance to oils. 
acids, alkalies, and other 
chemicals; hence it is recommended 
for 


easoline, 


protecting surfaces in parking 
areas, driveways, around shipping 
docks, anywhere that concrete sur- 
faces are exposed to these effects 
Once treated with Black Knight, the 
claim is, the surfaces can be easily 
cleaned by brushing or hosing. 

In addition to these protective 
vantages, the new coating also 
portedly fills up cracks, checks, 
pressions, and small holes in 
blacktop paving, thus making it 
pear like new. It 
cracking, heaving, and breaks in ex- 
terior paving due to penetration of 
water, softening of the concrete base, 
or disintegration due to freezing, it 
is claimed. 

Black Knight comes in charcoal, 
red, and green; hence the treated 
surfaces can be made neat and color- 
ful as well as trouble-free. 


ad- 
re- 
de- 
old 
ap- 
also prevents the 
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JOH-JS—WATER HEATER TANK 
a4 
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Here's something really new in the 
water heater tank market: an all- 
aluminum heater claimed to be com- 


pletely corrosion-proof; to heat more 
water, hotter, and at less cost than 
standard tanks: yet said to cost no 
nore than most lined steel tanks now 
available 

On the market for only a few 
months now, the new tank, called the 
Alumilux, is made entirely of alumi- 
num, which the manufacturers claim 
makes it rustproof, chip-proof, non- 
flaking, and so immune to corrosion 
that it needs no anodic protection. 
Also, because of the heat-conducting 
qualities of aluminum, it is claimed 
that the Alumilux heats water faster, 
hence with less fuel, than standard 


unlllatstnddinesddinantionmbinadienit 
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tanks. The new tank also heats wa- 
ter to 180 degrees rather than the 
standard 160 degrees of most tanks, 
and the water stays hot longer, they 
claim, because the new tank has one- 
third more insulation than standard 
equipment. For tap water use, how- 
ever, an accessory mixing valve al- 
lows water coming from the tank to 
be adjusted to any temperature de- 
sired. 


JOH-J6—WALL PANELS 





Lamicor, the fibreglass panel that 
the two gentlemen above are display- 
surprise! not a new 
product. So what's it doing here? It 


ing, 1s 
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is sporting a new feature: its length 

Lamicor panels now come in 
lengths up to 9 feet; are thus adapted 
for use as wall panels in corridors, 
wherever 


entranceways, stairways, 


walls take a heavy beating. Its spe 
cial feature is its high degree of re- 
sistance to abrasion. Its manufactur- 
ers claim it won't chip, crac k. or pee! 
and that it’s very hard to mar. An 
other major attraction is that it 
washes very easily with just soap and 
water since dirt and grime cannot 
penetrate the surface and dig in 

Other facts: Lamicor is extremely 
durable, light, and flexible, the claim 
is; it can be sawed, drilled, and 
worked much like wood. It is avail- 
able in a wide range of colors, in 
cluding white, and can be made 
either translucent or opaque, as de 
sired for decorating purposes 


JOH-J7—TILE MARKER 





Problem: to mark floor tiles for 
cutting so that they can be laid neat 
ly around such wall irregularities as 
molding and pipes. One new solu- 
tion: a Contour Marker, illustrated 
above 

Here's how the device works 
When a workman has laid the last 
course of tiles possible without cut- 
ting, the tiles that must be cut to fit 
are placed loose directly over the last 
laid course. The Contour Marker is 
then adjusted so that the distance 
between its guide tip and its mark- 
ing tip equals the width of one tile 
With the guide tip held next to the 
wall and the marking tip resting on 
the loose tiles, the device is pulled 
along the wall and kept at all times 
perpendicular to it. The result is that 
any wall irregularities are automat- 
ically outlined on the tiles (see 
above The marked tiles are then 
cut along the guide line with the re- 
sult, the manufacturers say, that they 
will then fit easily into place against 
the wall with no unnecessary waste 
of tile material 

The Contour Marker can be used 
with any kind of floor tile 
plastic, wood, or composition the 
manufacturer claims, and with a 
little more computing it can be used 
in laying linoleum that comes in a 
roll 


rubber. 
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(Continued from page 419) 
requires landscape architectural training 
and site planning experience. 

7—Civil Engineer, requires engineering 
training and site utility, sanitary, and 
topographical experience. 

Contact Mr. A. R. Hanson, Director, 
Atlanta Field Office, Public Housing 
Administration, Room 358, Peachtree- 
Seventh Building, 50 Seventh Street, 
N.W., Atlanta 23, Georgia. 


A38—RENEWAL PLANNER 

The planning board of the city of Day- 
ton, Ohio is looking for an associate 
planner at a starting salary of $5100 to 
$6500 per year. Minimum qualifications: 
degree in architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, engineering, or planning, plus one 
year’s experience in either planning or a 
related field. The successful applicant will 
be part of a special planning staff working 
on the city’s urban renewal program. The 
final planning stages of a large renewal 
area are now being started bv this staff 
and the available position offers a real 
opportunity for accomplishment in the 
urban renewal field. Interested individuals 
contact Robert A. Flynn, Planning Direc- 
tor, City Plan Board, Municipal Building, 
Third and Ludlow, Dayton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W20, Male, 35—HOUSING MANAGER 


Applicant has over four years’ experi- 
ence as management aide in a large east- 
ern housing authority with duties in ten- 
ant re-examination, as tenant advisor 


WALTER MILLS— 

(Continued from page 378) 

attract and hold people of enthusi- 
asm, of vision, and of ability. 

Lee Johnson’s sixth indictment is 
that we have failed to enlist public 
support by telling the story of public 
housing. Yes, I think we are guilty 
here, too. We have been so busy pro- 
tecting our small programs (we have 
grown weary of the long fight and 
we have been protecting our jobs 
that we don’t tell the story .. . for 
the simple reason that we just want 
to be left alone. 


Progress 


As I have said, we have made 
some progress in the field of federal- 
local relations this year but there is 
still work to be done: work that 
will require the best talents and the 
best efforts of each and every one 
of us. At the last meeting ol 
NAHRO’s Federal-Local Relations 
Committee, the federal agency asked 
the Association to appoint a com- 
mittee to review the PHA Low-Rent 
Housing Manual and the account- 
ing manual, with the idea of con- 
verting this “five-foot shelf of con- 
fusion” into a workable, reasonable 
guide to good and useful operation 
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slums.’ ” 





IT PAYS TO FIGHT SLUMS, “READER'S DIGEST" SAYS 

“I have just completed a country-wide survey of the effects of 
the nation’s drive against slums. I can report that it has boosted 
adjoining land values, improved business and raised tax receipts. 
It is also saving taxpayers millions of dollars in reduced police and 
fire-protection expenditures, and welfare and hospital costs. As 
President Eisenhower has remarked, ‘It is good business to fight 


This is the opening paragraph and the theme of an article, “Slum 
Clearance Pays Extra Dividends,” that appeared in the November 
issue of Reader's Digest. The article touches on the size of the slum 
problem, the cost of decaying cities, and the ways in which slum 
clearance is being accomplished 
through private redevelopers; through the help of groups like 
ACTION. Greatest emphasis, however, is put on the ways in which 
slum clearance benefits a community and its citizens. In addition 
to the cash values given above, here are the extra dividends ot 
slum clearance as presented in the article: healthier communities 
through better living conditions; drastic cuts in crime and juvenile 
delinquency rates; and savings in human lives through safer homes. 

“Slum Clearance Pays Extra Dividends,” a condensation of an 
article by Donald Robinson that first appeared in the National 
Municipal Review, is scaled to the general reader and could be a 
valuable promotion device for slum clearance operations. Reprints 
of the condensation can be purchased at $14 per 500 copies; $18 
per 1000; $42 per 3000; and $65 per 5000 by writing to Mrs. G. S$ 
Beck, Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, New York. Printing takes about 
10 days and copies will be sent post paid. 


through federal and state aid: 








by taking out repetitions, eliminat- 
ing contradictions, removing parts 
that are in conflict with our con- 
tracts, deleting costly and expensive 
procedures. 

So, I think much good can be 
done during the year ahead. I think 
that we are on the right track for the 
first time in many years and it be- 
hooves us as an organization to ac- 
cept this request for help in the 
proper spirit. There will be times 
of disagreement and there will be 
times of challenge. It will require 
work and sacrifice . but the job 
must be done if we are to survive 


Urban Renewal 


My remarks on federal-local rela- 
tionship up to this point have been 
concerned primarily with the low- 
rent public housing program. Much 
of the same can be said about the 
slum clearance and urban renewal 
program. [here is a basic difference 
in philosophy between the federal 
agencies involved in these programs 
and local agencies as to how the 
programs should be operated. A 
new approach to bringing about co- 
ordination of the many functions 
that are necessary to a program of 
this type must be achieved. . . 

There must be a serious and 
strong desire to make the urban re- 


newal program work—not just 
through lip service but through ac- 
tion. There must be coordination 
between the various agencies at the 
federal level—something that will 
be hard to achieve because there are 
major differences in concept among 
some of the agencies on how and 
where to render federal assistance. 
‘There must be coordination between 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Urban Renewal Administration. 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency before local renewal agen- 
cies and cities can join hands to put 
this very worthwhile program to 
work. There must be the desire 
within each of these agencies to co- 
ordinate its work with that of the 
others, to do away with one section’s 
or one department’s pulling against 
the other. The unrealistic procedures 
and requirements that have been 
written in by administrative deter- 
inination must go and the responsi 
bility for this program must be re- 
turned to the local community 
where it rightfully belongs. 

(Full text of Mr. Mills’ statement 
available on request to NAHRO 
First section of his presidential mes- 
sage covered a report of general 
Association business; final section in- 
cludes recommendations for 1956 
national Le gislation. ) 
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ow in easy to clean vinyl-asbestos tile 


and low cost asphalt tile 
















MATICO’s ereat flooring achievement 


MATICORK tile flooring captures all the rich MA J q CORK 


TRACE MARK 


handsomeness of true cork flooring, T | L E F L oO oOo fe i N G 


yet is far more economical and practical. 


Now available in vinyl-asbestos tile as MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
well as asphalt tile, durable, easy-to-maintain HOUSTON, TEX. * JOLIET, ILL. * LONG BEACH, CALIF. * NEWBURGH, N.Y 
MATICORK can be used on. above or Mfrs. of: Confetti ¢ Aristoflex * Parquetry * Maticork * Asphalt Tile 


Rubber Tile © Vinyl Tile ¢ Cork Tile © Plastic Wall Tile 
below grade... presents no special installation 
problems. No wonder so many architects Mastic Tile Corp. of America seour 


and builders are selecting MATICORK for Dept. 16-11, P.O. Box 986, Newburgh, N. Y 


rojects ve > MA - is available : 
projects of every type. MATICORK is availabl Please send me Free color chart and complete 
data on MATICORK Tile Flooring 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 


in light, medium and dark cork shades, 
in vinyl-asbestos and asphalt tile. Size: 9” x 9” 
Thicknesses: Asphalt — 1/8” and 3/16” 


Vinyl-asbestos — standard gauge and 1/8”. 
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for unstopping wash basins, 
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materials to contractor, when Maes, lauatry tubs, closet 


d d bowls, overhead soil lines, 
needed. stacks and floor drains. Rug- 


gedly built to last for years, 
yet light enough to be easily 
carried by one man. Depend- 


able—efficient—safe. 





’ Hi 4 - Spartan manufactures other (Patented) 
Get our pictorially-described motor driven machines for F f 
. cleaning lateral sewer lines Thousands in use today. Often 
literature, “HO W ae) D @) from 3” to 10” in diameter — pays for itself on first job Used 
also electric drain cleaners extensively by New York City and 
” . . ey for short waste line cleaning. Chicago Housing Autho ~~ as 
IT and specification guide. licage using uthoritie a 
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